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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I. 



rriHIS series of reports is intended to make known to those 
who are engaged in education in India, what is being 
attempted or achieved by all ranks of workers in the same fi^ld. 
It conveys no orders^ and contains no declarations of Government 
policy. The writers alone are responsible for the opinions expressed ; 
and the choice of a subject does not imply the intention to hold up 
for imitation the system of instruofiion described. India con- 
tains within her b^ers people who differ from one another in race, 
religion, history, langaage, social usages, more widely than the 
nations of Europe ; so that no certain conclusion can be drawn as to the 
probable effect in one Province of methods of instruction which 
have been found to succeed in another. But, in spite of the 
sharp contrasts of character and intelligence that underlie edu- 
cation in India, one Imperial policy controls the whole; and in 
virtue of this a common interest unites all who, whether in the 
service of Oovemment or not, are striving to promote good 
teaching in schools or colleges. The range and variety of the 
problems with which we are concerned give scope for the free 
play of ideas on the subject, and justify an ampler and more dis- 
cursive style of treatment than is possible under the conditions 
which govern the production of official reports. 

The bulk of the population of India is engaged in agricul- 
ture. Viewed therefore in the light of the numbers directly 
affected, by far the greatest part of Indian education means the 
provision of good rural primary schools for the sons of agri- 
culturists. In the Central Provinces, Mr. Sharp writes. ** the 
rural school, established out of nothing, and in the teeth of 
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Opposition, itself had to create the want that it was destined to 
fulfil." This is not true of all parts of India; consequently, the 
system which Mr. Sharp describes may be regarded as the treat- 
ment of our most momentous problem in its most perplexing 
form. Those who are familiar with the movement in other 
countries towards making the course of instruction in raral 
schools more ''practical", will recognise the similarity of the 
lines on which the rural school in the Central Proyinces has 
been doveloped; the half-time school, so designed as to allow the 
children to work in the fields during the rest of the day; the 
modification of the curriculum to suit their requirements, and 
also to adapt the school to the needs of the minority who are 
not agriculturists; the school gardens^ the lessons on village 
records, practically illastrated in the fields ; the training of the 
teachers on a farm, and the lessons on " agriculture " given in 
the village school, with the limits within which such lessons 
can be useful. Valuable as farm training is for primary 
teachers, in order to turn their eyes on to the external world, 
and induce them to base their lessons in the village school 
upon common things familiar to the children, it does not pre- 
tend to aim at reforming agricultural practice. The object of 
the village school is to make the children '' observers, thinkers, 
experimenters" in however humble a degree; it is not an 
agency for teaching the agricultural population how to conduct 
their business. 

School Boards, School Gommittees^ District Councils, 
Inspectors, examinations, standards, normal schools and certi- 
ficated teachers— these things are English in origin; and 
within the framework so constructed, we see, in the lively 
picture which Mr. Sharp has painted, the school at work; the 
malgu£ar and the patwarf ; the boys repeating their fractional 
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tables according to immemorial custom^ and solving arith- 
metical problems by the traditional rules; learning their 
sacred poetiy by methods which have a native technique and 
terminology of their own; chanting it to Indian music; 
writing the appropriate auspicious words or formal salutations 
in their sums and their letters; learning something of the in- 
tricacies of Indian land tenure and drilling by the native system 
of physical exercises called Deshi Kasrat. We, watching them, 
discuss the place of object lessons in such a scheme of instruc- 
tion, the encouragement of Heimathundei the application of 
the doctrines of Frobel, and the rendering of *' capillary attrac- 
tion '^ into intelligible Hindi. 

The system followed in the Central Provinces has its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and these may be worth study, with- 
out assuming that they are necessarily superior to other ways of 
dealing with the same question, nor that thery will certainly 
succeed in another soil. The half-time school has been tried 
elsewhere^ but not hitherto with equaUy good results; the 
distinct rural currictdum is a feature not found in all provincial 
systems; the School Committee^ which appears on the whole to 
succeed in giving the villagers an interest in their school with- 
out exciting them to undue interference, is worth the attention 
of those who are considering its extension; Deshi Kasrat is 
already attaining popularity in some other provinces which 
have not already their own varieties of physical exercises. The 
solidity and brightness of the school premises, often the 
best kept buildings in the village, are also a characteristic in 
which the Central Provinces differ from some others in which 
primary education is more widely diffused. 

But in its intermixture of English and native methods, here 
an indigenous tradition utilised, there an English form super- 
imposed, the system described in this volume is typical of pri- 
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mary schools, and indeed of the whole educational fabric, 
throughout India. It is an intennixture requiring great skiU 
and care in its detailed adjustmenta^ eo as neither to perpetuate 
the native routine of antiquity, nor to bewilder the simple 
countryman with demands for *' Socratic and Pestaloszic 
methods ", but to produce an adaptation which the villager can 
understand, and the Englishman approve. The highest powers 
of the educational officer are exercised in making effective in 
the elementary school the contact between Western ideals and 
native life. On the one side, he has to winnow out the peda- 
gogy which comes from Europe, until all that is merely for- 
mula, catchword or apparatus has been rejected, and only that 
which is essential remains. On the other side, he needs the 
gift of entering completely into native modes of thought; an 
intimate knowledge of the language of the country, and a vivid 
sympathy with its people. 



H. W. ORANGE, 
Director General of Education 

in India. 
Simla^ November 190S. 
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Seciiofl I INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The following pages are an attempt to describe the worii:- int^oda toiy 
ing of rural schools in the Central Provinces. The picture of""**^' 
the school occupies section II; the analysis and building up of 

its constituent parts are given in sections III to XIII ; section 
XIY summarises and reviews the objects aimed at and the ex* 
tent to which they are attained. 

2. Our business in these pages is almost solely with rural 
primary schools for boys. Out of a total of 2|663 educational 
institutions and of 142,720 scholars in the proviinoe, 29I23 boys' 
schools and 123|331 male scholars are of the primary grade; 
and of these schools the great bulk are rural. The districts 
over which these schools are scattered vary greatly in their 
physical and ethnographical characteristics. The Central 
Provinces are not among the most advanced of the great divi* 
sions of India. They contain hilly tracts of wide extent, hard 
of access and notorious for fever, thin-soiled, covered with forest, 
whither the aboriginal tribes fled for refuge when the flood of 
Indo-Aryan invasion swept over the richer plains below. 
There, in the fastnesses of the Satpura and Yindhya hills, they 
still dwell, forming even now twenty-four per cent, of the po- 
pulation — Gonds, Eols, Eorkus, and Baigas — a shy and super- 
stitious folk almost wholly unamenable to the influences of 
civilisation. To the west Of these hill tracts are the Bhils; in 
the east the inhabitants are Uriya — a race (perhaps unjustly) 
reckoned among the most backward of India. From north and 
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Mmth the waves of Hindu oofuqueel liaye crept up the vaUeTS 
and lapped the bases of the hills— from the north Eunnis and 
Lodhis, neither of them castes of exalted origin; from the south 
the Marathas. In the rural tracts the Muhanunadan element 
is a negligible quantity. 

3. The density of the population is only just over one 
hundred persons per square mile. And yet the figures dealing 
with education (ludicrous as they would appear in a European 
country) are not unsatisfactory when compared with other 
parts of India. Of the boys of a school-going age fifteen per 
oent., of the girls just over one per cent.i are actually under 
instruction. Eight per cent, may be taken as the figure for 
both sexes together. 

4. It is for the cultivating and labouring classes that the 
rural primary school is chiefly intended. Hence such a school 
is primarily '' half-time " ; that is, the children who will be 
expected in the future^ and are even now called upon, to engage 
in manual labourj attend school for only three hours in the 
early morning, the rest of the day being thus left free. Such a 
pupil enters at the age of five or six years, and genially 
leaves school (passing the Primary Examination) at any age 
from ten to fourteen years. His education is then ended. 

6. It is such a school which I have endeavoured to describe 
in the following pages, in the preparation of which I beg to 
acknowledge the aid accorded me by Mr. A. Monro, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, who read through the draft of each 
section and added valuable suggestions; and of Mr. F. G. Sly^ 
Hhe Director of Agriculture, and Mr. B. McGavin Spence, the 
Superintendent of the Training Institution, Jubbulpore, who 
looked over the portions dealing with the Normal Agricultural 
Class and the Training Institution, and supplied me with data. 
I have also reoeived help from Mr. Joshi, the Superintendent 
of the Experimental Farm, Mr. Uanpat Lai Ghoube, the In- 
spector of Schools, Feudatory States (in the section on Deshi 
Kanat)^ and the Deputy Inspectors of Jubbulpore and Hoshan- 
gabad (in the compiling of model patwaris' papers and the de- 
scription of the Slmhpur School Garden respectively). 
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Section iL_EXAMPLE OP A RURAL SCHOOL 

6. Let us imagine ourselves to be approaching a typical Th« TilUffe. 
village containing a typical school. The village consists of a 
straggling cluster of mud huts irregularly grouped along a 

street, with outlying hamlets for the lower castes. It possesses 
from six to eight hundred inhabitants. The majorily of these 
are cultivators; and our approach is made between fields of 
young wheat and pulse. The school is primary and of the 
ordinary rural type, affording instruction to the children of the 
village in which it is situated, and to such as care to walk a 
mile or two from surrounding hamlets. 

7. Our visit is expected; and, some quarter of a mile from ^*^|^ 
our destination, we perceive a little group awaiting our arrival. 

This is the school committee, composed of the village elders. 
The malgiusaTy or landlord of the village, steps forward to greet 
us and introduces the panch-dog (committee) one by one. The 
tall gentleman of somewhat military aspect is the Bajput pro- 
prietor of a neighbouring village, which, having no school of 
its own, sends its children here; the stout member, whose ears 
are encircled by two strings of gold plaques, and whose bright 
yellow cap is set rather rakishly on whitening locks, is the local 
banta, or merchant, whose duties in connexion with the school 
are to teach <3ie boys the mysteries of cash-book and ledger; he 
of the black garb and spare features is ihe village accountant or 
Patwari, usually of the Eayasth or writer caste, who maintains 
the land records, and is expected to make the youthful husband- 
men understand how fortunate they are, sua si bona nmnt; the 
rest are substantial tenants, whose hard hands and weather* 
beaten faces proclaim the rigours of their honourable toil. 

8. A littie procession is now formed, the Kottoar or village 
watchman, running in front with his spear of office; next our- 
selves, and finally the fanch-log, who at first answer but shyly . 
to our questions, but at length inform us that the school is 
managed by the District Council, that fifiy boys read in it and 
attend very regularly; that the master is a good man, better 
than the lasl (some voices of dissent in the background), who 

b2 
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spoiled the school; that the malguzar gives great help and 
is so much interested in education that he deserves a letter 
from the Government informing him of the fact. Then would 
not the malguzar like a girls' school in the village as wellP 
Surely some of the inhabitants have daughters who diould learn 
to read and write P '^No, huzoor; for we are poor men, 
and such daughters as we have must learn rather to grind and 
knead and cook and carry water/' Meanwhile we have advanced 
up the little street; and these foes of female emancipation 
are released from the necessity of further argument by the 
appearance of the school-house, which stands, separated from 
the village by an open play-ground, under the shade of a giant 
pipaZ-tree. And before the garden-gate bows and scrapes the 
schoolmaster, clad in white pyjamas and turban, and a black 
alpaca coat. 

^ w^ool 9. The school premises are ordinarily a square enclosure, 

the front half being taken up by a walled garden, the back by 
the house itself. The garden consists of plots cultivated by pu- 
pils and containing flowers, English vegetables and experiment- 
al crops. The house is fronted by a good verandah which leads 
into a bright^ airy room; sometimes the front wall is practically 
done away with, and its place supplied by pillars or wire-panels. 
Both house and compound wall are well white-washed (by the 
Local Board); often they are the only white-washed things 
in the village, unless there be a police-house or a catUe-pound. 
To-day an arch of leaves spans the garden-gate, fringing a 
golden "Welcome'' on red cloth; a row of flags and flowery 
festoons leads thence to the verandah, where more gold letter- 
ing calls down blessings on the visitors, the spelling of whose 
names and titles, even when in English, is quite curiously 
correct. 

Orginisftiioii 10. Let US pass under the triumphal arch^ between these 
simple, well-meant tributes, and the little groups of expectant 
villagers, into the building itself and see what it contains. 

11. A rural school in these provinces contains five class e s ■ 
(1) the infant class, (2) the first class, divided into two sections, 
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(3) the second class^ (4) the third class, and (6) the fourth class, 
which ends the primary course with the so-called Primary 
Examination. In a school thus divided, a certificated master 
is supposed to be able to teach and manage forty boys; a moni- 
tor half that number. We were told by the committee that 
some fifty boys r^ad in this school. Hence we expect and find 
both a master and a monitor. The former has studied either in 
a Normal school or in one of the local training classes; hence 
his general educational qualifications rise a standard or two 
above the fourth class; and he has imbibed some knowledge of 
school method and management. The monitor is a lad of the 
Tillage, who has passed his Primary Examination and shows a 
bent for teaching; he tekes the little boys, and at the end of 
this year will be sent for a couple of years' training at the 
Normal school, whence he will emerge a full-blown teacher. 
The minimum pay of a master begins at Bs. 8 per month; he 
may rise to Bs. 16 or even Bs. 2D in a rural school; but he is 
often a pluralist — ^village postmaster, pound-keeper, vendor 
of stamps and quindne; and th^e subsidiary poste may 
swell his pay to over Bs. 20. Such appointmente, together 
with the headmasterships of Vernacular middle schools, are 
the plums of the rural teacher's service and are kept as prizes 
for the most deserving. The monitor draws from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 
per month. The duties to be performed are not arduous; for 
rural schools are primarily intended for '^ half-timers," i.e., 
the sons of farmers or labourers, whose parents would object 
to their attending school all day. For, in the first place, they 
are required to help in light labour in the fields; and, in the 
second, if they do not early grow accustomed to exposure, they 
will, so it is believed, be unable to face the midday sun in later 
life. Hence the half-time system £as been devised, giving such 
boys three hours of instruction in the morning (7 to 10 o'clock^, 
the course comprising the ** three B's " and a minimum of geo- 
graphy, with such purely utilitarian subjecte as accounte and 
Patwarii papers. Any rural school may, however, contain 
full-timers as well (though they are few) — ^the sons of the 
rndtguzat^ the banta, the patwari and the schoolmaster himself. 
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wlio require a little more than the minimum of knowledge and 
oan ailord the time to return after breakfast for two hours' 
further instruotion in agriculture and more advanced geo- 
graphy and arithmetic. 

12. How is the process of inatruction carried on P A precise 
answer is impossible ; because the modem system of inspection, 
which regards the process rather than enquires into the results, 
is, for two reasons, almost impracticable in an Indian scEooL 
Firstly, surprise visits are very hard to manage in a country 
where even the humblest throne is beaten upon by a fierce 
light, and where the means of locomotion are slow and cum- 
brous; hence preparation is always possible, and we fail to see 
the real thing. Secondly, even if we succeed in entering unob- 
served, the boys as well as the master are likely to be so much 
upset by the unexpected portent, that the former can only stare 
vacuously, and the latter, when asked to deliver a lesson, either 
waxes painfully rhetorical or collapses. But, could we assume 
the cloak of invisibility and stand unseen upon the threshold, 
what we ought to see is something of this sort. In the verandah 
are seated the infants and the first class, under the immediate 
care of the monitor, who is at present kneeling on the floor and 
showing the infants, who sprawl around him, how to form 
letters and count with cowries or seeds. Meantime he mnst 
keep half an eye upon class I, who are writing simple words 
and sentences on their slates; soon he will have to transfer 
thither his whole attention, and take each section through a 
reading lesson, while the infants play with their cowries, or 
disport themselves as they see fit. The second class is also 
taught by the monitor, but is just now inside, working out 
arithmetic questions under the master's vigilance. In half 
an hour, when the master has set down the two highest classes 
to writing work, he will take his turn in the verandah, and, 
while the boys of the second section of class I are labouring 
through an addition-sum, will turn his attention to the first 
section and the infants, thus leaving the monitor free to go 
inside and orally instruct class II in reading or the multiplica- 
tion tables. At present, however, he is engaged with his two 
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proper classesi tlie third and fourtli; and, while the former 
writes copies, he is explaining the globe to the latter, or 
qneBtioning them in the lesson they have prepared overnight at 
hvime. All this requires carefnUy constructed time-tables; and, 
even so, the criticism is likely to be that the school, especially 
for so smaU a staff, is too much sub-diyided; for (class I being 
in reality double) there are practically no less than six sfam- 
dards. 

13. As regards method and class management, strict rules Methods o( 
of guidance are laid down in the training classes and normal. ^ 
schools; and books upon these subjects have been published 
in the Yemacular by the Department. Generally speaking, 
class-answering is in vogue (perhaps too much so) in the small 
classes; in classes III and lY we find individual answering 
and taking of places, on the results of which the monthly olass* 
order is made out. Cram, learning by rote and unintelligent 
instruction of every kind are discouraged in favoiur of ocular 
demonstration and thorough comprehension. The infants must 
be taught by means of pictures and objects; the elements of 
arithmetic are explained with reference to the ** ball-frame ** 
or to bags of cowries. Geography must be illustrated by a 
walk to the tank or the river, and the discovery of miniature 
islands, capes and gulfs. Understanding of the Patwarti map 
is attained by an excursion to the fields; botany may not be 
attempted without the dissection of leaves and flowers, noF 
agriculture without the dispJUty of prescribed apparatus. Above 
all, the constant use of the black-board, the map and the pic* 
ture is insisted on. So much for precept; but, in practice, the 
native teacher is often wedded to ways that result from centuriea 
of ]Ki7u2tt-lore— the droning of unintelligent repetition, the 
despotism of the ipse dixit that scorns, because it fears, an 
explanation; still, training has already effected much; and 
uncertificated teachers are rapidly being replaced by qualified 
men. 

14. Now let us go from class to class, and observe of what TlMufuit 
boys they are composed, and what they know. And first the 
infant classy because here commences the school career, and 
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because, as it is in the Terandah, it is the first to eatoh out 
attention. As we mount the steps, the little lellows stand up, 
and, at the word of the head-boy (distunguished by a badge on 
the arm), make a salutation, Salaam, ek, do. The infants aro 
aged five or six; in remoter villages, their costume will be 
limited to a rupee or a string of beads; they sit on the floor 
in a semicircle in front of a portion of the wall on wSch are 
hung cards of letters and other simple appliances. These letters 
are four or five inches high, and formed with seeds of the 
tamarind-tree sewn or gummed on sheets of white card-board. 
The seeds are large, round and flat, and of a rich brown colour 
well suited for the purpose. Not only are letters exhibited (in 
the Kagri or other script — ^for plurality of language is a 
difficulty in a province within whose borders are spoken Hindi 
of several dialects,, Marathi, Urdu, Uriya, Ghizarati and TeluguJ, 
but also numbers and simple figures, the square, the circle, etc. 
Each infant possesses a bag of about a hundred similar seeds, 
with which he forms these letters, ntimbers and figures on the 
floor, and learns their names. This achieved, a shallow trough 
of sand is placed before them, where they trace the same with 
their fingers. Counting and simple addition are taught by 
means of the tamarind seeds. There is a collection of pic- 
tures of animals and objects, the latter generally the handiwork 
of the master. There are also painted models in clay or lac of 
common fruit, vegetables, etc. — ^the mango, guava, custard- 
apple, melon, brinjal, etc. ; all these the children are accustomed 
to recognise. In addition to these activities, the infant is taught 
stories, songs and games. This little fellow will tell us in the 
broadest Bundeli how **Ek raja hathe aur ek rani hathP^ and 
how Nal lost his kingdom to Pushkar by gambling and sufEered 
in exile with his queen Damyanti. The coryph(Bus is next 
called upon for a song, but develops a sudden coyness, till he is 
turned with his face to the wall, not by way of disgrace but to 
rescue him from the disturbing contemplation of oturselves; 
then, after various wrigglings and contortiotLS he begins with 
considerable vivacity and self-possession, ^'Suraj nikala; hua 
$abera" to whioh all the infants rejoin in chorus; and so on 
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through all the list of duties which a luodel infant will per* 
form in the course of the day. But the coryphoBus is really 
in his element when a game is suggested, and he sits as raja 
while the rest make their doggrel petitions; or he leads the 
Indian equivalents of blind Hookey and Oatch-who-can — some- 
what milder sports than those of Europe, but admirably suited 
to amuse the juvenile Hindu. 

16. We may now pass to the more staid sections of class L C'^*'' ^* 
Of these, the first section is lower than the second ; here the 
boy first becomes the proud possessor of a slate and a pencil 
and reads and copies letters no longer from any seed models, 
but from real printed sheets. He will count to a hundred, and 
write, perhaps, to fifty. In the second section he rises to a book 
graduated from simple letters, through compoimd letters, words 
and simple sentences, to easy stories. He learns a little poetry 
oi the didactic oriental type, writes to dictation on his slate, 
figures to one thousand and solves simple sums of addition and 
subtraction. He is also practised to do mental calculations in 
concrete numbers. The only thing over and above the '' three 
H's " which is expected of him is a little simple kindergarten 
drawing. One side of a black-board, as likewise one side oi 
each boy's slate, is permanently ruled into squares. The moni- 
tor describes conventional figures on the squares of the board; 
and the boys copy on their slates. 

16. Leaving these classes on the verandah, we now step in- inierlof ol 
side, where the second, third, and fourth classes await us. The ^^ ^ ' 
room is white-washed, and the walls are tarred for some three 
feet from the ground. Above this are himg the maps — ^the 
school plan, the village area, the district, the Central Provinces, 
India, the world. There are brightly-coloured prints of the 
King, Queen and the Boyal Family; often too, of the po- 
tentates of other nations; portraits of Viceroys, of Mr. 
Gladstone, and all sorts of celebrities; perhaps prints from an 
old '' Graphic *' or " Black and White " that have found their 
way into the wilderness; specimens of manual training brought 
by the master from his training class; a printed currieulum, 
the list of committee members and the monthly statements. 
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Above theae, agT^in, are lines of moral texts. Tke floor is 
strewn with bamboo mate for tbe accommodation of tbe boys ; 
at the upper end is a carpet (borrowed for the occasion) ; bnt 
the table, chairs, and bench for seating the committee and 
ourselves are a part of the school furniture. In one comer 
stands the '^ lall-frame/' in anoQier the black-board; a window 
sill supports the simple agricultural apparatus— ^enough to 
show practically the effect on plants of different solutions, how 
plants in the light give off oxygen, and how we can recognise 
our breath as CO^ and water-vapour. On a shelf is a series of 
clay pots, containing specimens of all the soils found on {faa 
village area — mund awwal and doyam, paiharua and the rest 
On the table is the globe — and a very fair one, manufactured 
entirely by the master while under training — and several vases 
of flowers for our delectation. Here let us rest, while the com- 
mittee, seated on the unaccustomed bench^ gradually draw up 
their toes into a squatting position; and call the classes to us 
one by one. 

OUmsH. it. The second class is composed of little boys of seven to 

nine years. They merely continue the work started in dass L 
Their Header (the second) is, like all the Readers for Primary 
and Vernacular middle schools, entirely the work of the De- 
partment In this standard it contains little stories, some 
^sop's fables, a few lessons on simple objects, pieces of advice* 
and some verse. Beading is supposed to be done slowly, word 
by word ; but miasterB are often ambitious^ and make the class 
attempt continuous and intelligent reading. The subject-matter 
is generally understood, and the children can repeat the stories 
in thieir own words. Dictation is written from the book, and 
copy-writing is begun. The four sfimple rules of arithmetio 
are known; and mentel arithmetic is a speciality of this class, 
comprising, as it does;, plain tables to 40 x 10, concrete ques- 
tions on the same and on addition and subtraction; fractional 
tobies, 20 X I, 1^, 1|, 2|,"3|, and i^; and simple weights and 
measures. Kindergarten drawing is continued on slates. 

GiMsm. 18. In the third class a distinct advance is made. Not only 

does the prescribed Beader contain the usual stories, fables and 
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poetry (sixty lines of wluch must now be committed to memory 
and expkiined), but it is stifiened by seyeral little series of 
lessons on an instructiye subject — agriculture, sanitation, ele- 
mentary history — the facts and outlines of which are to Be 
assimilated. Manuscript writing is also put before the boya, 
so as to practise them in deciphering such letters, deeds, etc., 
as may come under their perusal in the future. Dictation is 
set from imseen passages ; and, while the course of arithmetic 
is continued through the compound rules and square tables, the 
writing and comprehension of a roznamcJia or simple cash- 
book of accounts, is added. A beginning is made in geography 
— the points of the compass and the plan of the school-house, 
the map of the district, simple definitions and explanation of 
the globe; the plan of the school must be copied by each boy; 
and he is expected to sketch it from memory on his slate. 
More than tlus, " full-timers," if there be any, first appear in 
the third class (all boys in lower classes being necessarily ** half- 
timers ") and have the choice of various optional subjects. 

19. The work of the fourth class merely continues that of class iv. 
the third. Let us call the boys round us and discover what 
they know. They will first read us a passage from the fourth 
reader — a chapter of Indian history, advice on ploughing and 
irrigation, a lesson on letter-writing, or a simplified version 
of part of the beautiful " Hitopadesh," the " Uncle Remus '* 
of past centuries, in which the adventures of the pigeon, Ghit- 
ragriv, and his friend the rat, or of the antelope, the crow and 
the jackal are interlarded with aphorisms memorable alike for 
their matter and their expression. Next we shall ask them 
to recite a piece of poetry, two by two, singing it in one of 
the popular rdgs or chants. Has done, we shall question ibom 
on the meaning — the transposition of the words info prose 
order, verbal translation and general intention. To comprehend 
the difficulty of their poetry it must be remembered that, in 
Hindi (as in most other Eastern vernaculars) versification 
affects a poetic language, as far removed from the colloquial 
of to-day as are Langland or Chaucer from modem English, 
and not commonly understood outside the province of Oudh. 
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Not only Las it peculiar case and Terb endings, but ibe rooa- 
bulary is bigbly Sanskritic. TersenesB carried to obscurity, 
an unnatural order of words and sometimes a wealtb of allu- 
sion, do not tend to make matters easier. Yet the labour is 
not useless; for the knowledge of a little poetry is est accom- 
plishment prised by the village elders. 

20. We next turn to manuscript work, and shall be probably 
surprised to find that several of the boys can readily decipher 
any one of a file of vilely- written letters^ orders and post-cards 
such as reach the schoolmaster and his friends. Even trans- 
literated English words are generally spelled out correctly — 
"Curriculum," "Municipal," "District Council," "Head 
Master." Then they will display to us the model letters they 
write, with the proper Shris and NaTnaskars for each relation 
or caste. Next they produce their Patwaris' papers; this is 
one of the most important and complicated subjects in class 
lY and demands some explanation. The master takes from 
the Patwari copies for school use of the two most important of 
the village records— the Khasra or list of fields, with columns 
for nature of soil, acreage, use other than cultivation^ landlord, 
tenant, sub-tenant, crops, area sown^ area fallow, and for how 
long fallow; and the Jamdbandi, or list of cultivators' holdings, 
with their respective fields, their rights over them, statement 
of rent, arrears, and so forth. The boys, again, copy portions 
of these ; and each has by him a facsimile of the first few pages 
in the records, and knows the kind of information to be looked 
for in each column. Next, a tracing of the village map is taken 
for the school, and each boy is taught to know the position of 
his paternal acres, as well as of points of interest in the village 
area, such as tanksi streams and hillocks. He is likewise re- 
quired to draw a miniature map showing these features. Two 
or three times a year, the Patwari takes the fourth class 
boys out into the fields with the map, shows how the two 
answer to one another and explains the terms of measurement, 
and the kinds of soils, examples of which, as already stated, are 
likewise kept in the school. The final stage is to induce the 
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young fanner to comprehend his status^ his legal rights, the 
precautions to be taken at the time of paying rent, the condi- 
tions nnder which improyements asre made^ what kind of new 
land he shonid take np, etc. This, involving as it does some 
comprehension of legal and technical matters, is a difficult 
task; and we shall probably find the boys not quite clear as to 
how many legs has a maiik^mahhuzai or in what district a 
paternal uncle can inherit from a deceased occupancy tenant. 
Still, it is undeniable that the wEole course of instruction gives 
the rising generation an insight into their position in that 
most vital of matters — ^the tenure of land. 

21. The fourth class generally write well and correcHy to 
dictation: they continue copy-books and compose imaginary 
letters. 

22. The arithmetic course includes rule of three, the native 
method of calculating interest, which is almost equivalent to 
our *^ Practice,'* enough of decimals to enable the boys to under* 
stand the acreage entries in the Khasra^ etc. But time is 
pressing and we have no leisure to set them to slate work; let 
us therefore test their knowledge in two important items — 
mental arithmetic and mahajani accounts. The formei}, as 
taught in class lY, consists of the application of the so-called 
" (iurus " — ^niles founded on numerical relations between 
weights and measures, and generally used by tradesmen fbr 
rapid calculation in the bazaar. For instance, if we ask this 
boy what is the price of a dozen turbans at fifteen annas each, 
he does not multiply 15 by 12 and reduce the result to rupees, 
which would take time, but answers at once Bs. 11-4-0, because 
he knows that he has merely to take three-fourths of Id in 
rupees to find the answer. Again, if we ask the price of a 
eeer of ghi, a maund costing Bs. 25, he will not reduce the 
rupees to annas and then divide by 40, because all he has to 
do is to divide the original sum by 2^ and put the quotient in 
annas. Of mahajani accounts, we have alieady said that some 
bania on the school committee is expected to help in teaching 
them, and that a Beginning is made in class III with the 
roznamoha, or daily cash-book. The two other account books 
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which are deemed essential — ^Qie pctkhi rohar and the JJutt^h^ 
are written in class lY; but, of these, the pakki rokar, which 
is merely an abridgement of the roznamelia, written np weelQy, 
f6rtnightly, or monthly as the case may be, is of value only in 
large houses of business aoid so may often be dispensed wi& 
by rural pupils who will have only the res angutta domi of a 
email tenant to look after. The khata or ledger, howeyer, is 
necessary. The method of accounts is singularly simple, and 
largely resembles tiiat in common use in Europe. The roz- 
namcha shows daily income and expenditure in two columns; 
a daily balance is struck and carried forward. The khata con- 
tains a page doToted to each vendor or customer, with columns 
to and against his credit; the items are extracted from the roz^ 
namcha^ and the number of the cash-book page is quoted for 
ready reference. The two important things are to see that the 
.boys can cart a balance and transfer items correctly and ex- 
haustively from cash-book to ledger. Though this form of in- 
structaon has not long been started, it has proved a success in all 
the better-instructed schools. The boys will take pride in 
showing us Iheir books, bound with string after the manner 
ol the true hania; and we note in ihem (a curious mixture of 
superstition with business method) the propitious ^ Shri *' pre- 
fixed to every balance (to further its increase) and standing at 
the head of every page. (Anotiier curious habit observable in 
schools is the reverence paid to slates and books as embodying 
Ganesh, the god of learning. Should a little boy inadvertency 
touch his slate with his foot, or should he, by a good answer, 
elicit the approval of teacher or examiner, he will bow towards 
it rapidly, touch it with his right hand and convey the hand 
to his forehead in token of conciliation or gratitude.) 

23. It only remains to see what the class knows of geo* 
graphy. The curriculum includes a general knowledge of the 
Patwari^s map, a few salient facts concerning the sise and shape 
of the earth and the phenomena of day and night, and a rough 
idea of the principal countries of the world, with special re- 
ference to the British Empire. In the last of these there is, no 
doubt, a good deal of the parrot-like repetition so inherent and so 
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deplorable in the teaching of gec^praphy; but something has 
been accomplished if the boys can inform us that Aden is a 
coaling-station or can point out intelligently the routes from 
London to Bombay. 

24. Among the lads of twelve or fifteen yearsi mostly sons Voii-iimert. 
of cultiyatorSy who compose this class^ there are a few whose 
dress and general appearance proclaim them members of a 
slightly higher order of society — tiie malgusar's son with a* 
bit of cheap but effective jewellery round his neck; the young 
Patwarif who hopes one day to step into his father's shoes; a 
little bania in rather foppish attire, precocious at mental arith- 
metic. These are the full-timers, who, after their midday 
meal, will imdergo some further tuition in L. 0. M., G. C. M. 
and vulgar fractions, the geography of the Central Provinces 
and India, and one or othtor of the optional subjects permitted. 

26. One word about the discipline of the classes* The Hindu DlMi^iao. 
lad in rural schools is mild and easy to manage. The town boy, 
especially in schools of higher standard, is apt occasionally to 
be disagreeable. In the classes we have seen to-day, the most 
striking characteristics are the self-possession of the boys, their 
quiet way of doing things, and the methodical and orderly 
manner in which the class moves from one part of the room 
to another, arranges itself for reading or for slate work, without 
any command from a master, but solely at the word of its 
hebd-boy. When we address the boys, they may prove shy 
for a few moments; but this soon wears ofi; and all we have to 
find fault with in this direction is that the master is over* 
sealous to check, as being unseemly, a harmless Ia;ugh elicited 
by some absurd answer or quaint incident. 

26. Let us now turn the boys out into tiie play-ground, Beffisten 
and while they form up for a display of drill, glance at the " ***' 
registers which are laid ready for our inspection. The first of 
these need not detain us long; it is the register of admission and 
discharge, which shows the date of each boy's entrance to the 
school, his age and parentage, the date and reason of his leav- 
ing; and serves as a permanent summary of his school career. 
The attendance register is more important^ giving^ as it does, 
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ihs number of attendances of each pupil dncing the cnneiit 
monthi the total number from the beginning of the school year 
up to the current month, his place in the class, and his condxust; 
it serves also as the register of fees, showing the assessment, 
the amount of arrears, if any, and the sum paid during Che 
month. In rural schools, where fees are spent by the committee 
on petty repairs, purchase of maps or appliances and improTe* 
ment of the garden, a small subsidiary book is kept in which 
are noted tiie total of monthly collections and details of their 
disbursement. A word about these fees. For purposes of 
assessment^ parents are divided into four grades — ^flrst, those 
whose annual income exceeds Bs. 2,000; second, those whose 
income exceeds Bs. 360 but falls below Bs. 2,000; third, those 
whose income is below Bs. 360 but exceeds Bs. 120; fourth and 
last, tiiose who cannot be shown to earn even Bs. 120 a year. 
These classes must pay for the schooling of a child a monthly 
fee of 8 annas, 2 annas, 1 anna and half an anna respectively. 
In rural schools the bulk of the pupils naturally pay at the two 
lowest rates; but even so, in specially poor villages, there is 
often difficulty in collection. To meet such cases concessions 
are made. Ten per cent, of the number enrolled may read free, 
provided the parents' incomes do not exceed B& 76 a year; and 
this limit of percentage maybe widened by the Director's sanc- 
tion. Truly the cost of education is not excessive. And yet we 
sometimes find schools with a solid sum of fee-savings, enough 
to build a compound-wall, start a garden or buy ma. entire new 
set of expensive maps. Another register shows the class-pro- 
motions entered above the name of the promoting authority, 
generally the Deputy Inspector; yet another informs us of the 
agenda and acta of committee-meetings. Finally* there is the 
visitors' book, in which the remarks of inspecting officers, the 
Director (should his tour lead him thitiier), the District Officer, 
the Inspector, the Deputy Inspector, the Tahsildar, his Naib 
and the Local Board Member are recorded. 
PhyiiMd 27. But the schodl is drawn up ready on the open space be- 

lAttraotkm. i^jj^ ^^ garden. It will do " arm-flexions " and " extension mo- 
tions," and the somewhat appalling practice prevails of using 
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the English words of command as well in these exercises as in 
turnings and *' stand-at-ease/' etc. It is not, however, on 
these that the efiorts and interest of master and boys are cen- 
tred, but on Deshi Kasrat, a series of indigenous exercises 
sjstematised and made the subject of a treatise about four years 
ago. It is not too much to say that these exercises are in every 
way admirable ; they are popular because a part of the genius 
of the country; far more amusing and picturesque than any 
similar English system; harmless, because the body is trained 
by a carefully graduated series for the really difficult feats; 
and streng^ening, because the dands (of which it is chiefly 
composed) have not only been for centuries tiie recognised 
practice by which Indian wrestlers develop and retain their 
muscular power, but would appear to have suggested some of 
the exercises highly recommended by Sandow. The system 
is divided into six parts: — (1) Nihurs or turnings with limbs 
in various positions, (2) Baiihaks or squatting and rising in 
various ways; (3) Dands^ or lowering and raising of the body 
on hands and feet, (4) and (6) Daurs and Ctuds or running and 
walking in unnatural and difficult ways, and (6) KvlanU or 
acrobatic feats of twisting the body and turning back somer- 
saults on the hands. To be understood, Deshi Kasrat must be 
seen; and the display, as we watch it now, is highly effective. 
The boys, claJ in a uniform of red or yellow bathing drawers 
and caps to match, are drawn up in open order. Let us see 
one or two dands. The monitor, or head-boy, shouts **Sinh 
hailhak dand (t.e., crouching-lion dand); one, two, three." 
At the words of command, generally well togetiier, the lads 
crouch, legs drawn in, arms stretched forward on tiie ground like 
a lion couchant; throw the feet back so that the body stretches 
full length along the ground, just supported on palms and toes; 
then raise the chest till the head is thrown back, from which 
position, on {he repetition of '' one " they will return to tiie 
crouch. In like manner, they will show us the '' monkey dandf' 
a difficult exercise when properly performed, the chest being 
lowered to the ground on the sole support of tiie arms, at the 
moment when both legs are in mid-air, one being shot out to 
full length* the other doubled up. There are also ihe ** wheel 
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The garden. 



Prisea.eie. 



dmd^^ "one-leg cZofuZ/' ''body-balance Ainrf*' and others 
onlminaiing in the ''one-hand iand^^ a difficult feat which 
only selected boys can achieve. Among chabi th« " Tnaggar* 
and the " hichchhu'cKalif* or crocodile and scorpion walks^ are 
entertaining, the latter consisting of walking on the hands, 
the body curved back, and the feet dangling over the head. 

28. The boys now file back into the building; and we are 
free for a moment to examine the garden^ with its beds of 
marigold and a few rose-trees. It also contains a very credit- 
able display of English vegetables, generally cabbages, canli- 
flowers and tomatoes, the seeds of which fure supplied by Dis- 
trict Councils with a view to encouraging the cultivation of 
these wholesome articles of diet. And here the master shows 
us with pride plots of wheat and pulse raised by the boys thepi- 
selves and illustrating the effects of different soils or manur- 
ing on the same crop. If he is very skilful, he may have rigged 
tip a " Persian wheel ** above the compound well as a lesson in 
irrigation. 

29. We now re-enter the school for a few moments to see 
the great tray of sweets^ provided by the committee, distributed 
to the boys^ who receive them with profound gravity and 
bind them up in their caps or & comer of their nether gar- 
ments. A few books are disbursed by way of prises to good 
MhoIaiB and regular attendants or to boys too poor to purchase, 
to which we add a rupee's worth of coppers. The Sir-^panch 
then presses upon us pan-supariy cloves, cardamoms and other 
delights, and would fain smear our clothes with attar of roses. 
this simple hospitality concludes in a truly pretty way, when a* 
stick bearing a variety of long garlands is introduced, and we 
are invested, each according to his due, with chains of flowers 
sometimes reaching almost to the knee. We are now free to 
depart; and, after numerous salutations from pupils, master 
and committee, get clear of the village and renew our journey. 



30. 



Section in.-^HlSTORICAL SKETCH. 

A primary rural school has now been described. 



The 



Bdvoatioii 

formation of next task is to sketch the machinery which keeps the fiystem go- 

^Tinoes. ^ — the various factors which combine to produce this effect 
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31. The territoriea now oomprising the Oentral ProTinces 
began to fall under British rale before 1817, but they were not 
welded into a separate administration till 1861. Saugor and 
the Nerbndda Districts, the most advanoied of the three divisions 
into which these territories naturally fall, were then attache? 
to the Korth-West Provinces. Even in these districts, which 
we may already call the Northern Division, the years of anar- 
chy pieoeding Sir Tohn Malcolm's campaign, the raids of 
Pindwis and the internecine strife of the Central India Chiefs, 
had reduced the country to such a condition, that, as readers 
of his delightful *' Memoir" aiie aware, the bare preservation 
of life and property provided an interest exclusive of all others. 
Nearly all the educational enterpriees of which we hear were 
the result of private initiative. TEe boldest of these was the 
ill-starred attempt made in 1842 by six German missionaries 
to found an agricultural mission and schools among the Gk)nds 
at Amarkantak. With the settiioig in of the rains among {hose 
malarious jungles, four of the missionaries died in the course 
of five days. The survivors with difSculty made their way 
back to the town of Mandla. 

82. As a result of the Educational despatch of 1854, the 
distriets of this northern division were made into an educational 
circle of the North- West Provinces, with headquarters at Sau- 
gor and one Lieutenant Helbert as the first Circle Inspector. 
His special duty was to establish village schools in the districts 
of Hoshangabad, Saugor, Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore, for 
which purpose a sum of Bs. 12,000, afterwards increased to 
Bs» 36,000, was granted by Gk>vemment. 

83. In Nagpur, the p^od from 1826 to 1862 was one of 
retrogression in educational mattetrs; the vernacular ceased 
to bs the medium of official communication, and the introduc- 
tion of a foreign language in the courts acted adversely upon 
the Marathd-teaching schools. " The schools were held, some 
in the front verandahs of shops, others in front of the teacher's 
house, others below trees, others in cattle-sheds, the teacher 
either too old to earn a livelihood by other means, or who, at 
other work, had not met with success. Several men who had 

2 
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set up Bchools in the districts were sepoys disoliftrged from 
the Baja's army, on its redaction in 1864-65. One tutor to 
a young Zamindar was a retired tailor." 

34. Similarly in CUiattisgarh, Lieutenant Trevor, the first 
Inspector of Schools in that circle, describes a specimen of these 
as " represented by four or five boys of one caste gathered round 
a decrepit old man who can scarcely read himself, and learn- 
ing the letters of the alphabet — a school in which the scholar, 
passing from the alphabet to transcribed passages from the 
Shastras or Koran, spells out a few pages, which, daiTy reiterat- 
ed, become part and parcel of his memory ; and a singsong pro- 
ficiency, which,! together with such amount of cyphering know- 
ledge as may suffice for the transactions of a village basar, 
lifts him to a level with his teachers, and puts the finishing 
stroke to his education." 
Initial 35. Such was the state of afiairs in the rural tracts, when, 

m 1862, the Educational Department was constituted, the first 
Director of Public Instruction being Captain P. Dods. (It is 
curious to note how, in these early days, almost the entire supe- 
rior inspecting staff was drawn from officers of the army.) 
The material at hand being practically nil, the administra- 
tion, aided by the New Department, had to carve out a system 
of its own. The main lines, wisely and strongly laid down by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Bichard) Temple, are those along which 
the educational system of the province still runs; and such suc- 
cess as has attended our primary schools is largely due lo that 
broad-minded beginning and tEe homogeneity of the policy 
pursued. In his Besolution upon the first Beport in 1863, the 
Chief Commissioner insists upon the co-operation of the civil 
authorities^ the educational officers and the people. The clas- 
sification of schools and ^e gieneral rules governing finance are, 
in embryo, those still in force to-day. The training of teachers 
was at once insisted upon, and ten Normal schools were opened. 
Enuniaa* 86. Government and aided schools were now rapidly started 

improyements throughout the districts. In 1871, there were 1,950 schools and 
in.aidad 83,538 scholars, involving an expenditure of Bs. 5,30,668. But 
dSfficuIties of communication, combined with the absorbing 
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duties which the introduction of a new E^slem inyolved, left 
but little time for attention to details. In that year, a strict 
system of examinations was initiated, intended on the one hand 
to fix the grading of departmental schoolmasters, on the otHer 
to determine the grant which each aided school should receive. 
Later changes touching these latter institutions were the ap- 
pointment of committees to aid them, and the introduction of 
a combined system, under which the master's pay became part- 
ly a fixed sum, partly the examination result-grant The per- 
manence of aided iK^hools was thus largely secured, and the 
improvement effected is described (1882) by Mr. Thompson, 
^ho has left the fofllowing picture of an aided school of the old 
type: ''The master is deaf. He has no books and the boys 
have none. The school meets in a dirty old' verandah. There 
is no school apparatus. The boys are ignorant and make little 
or no progress. Order is maintained by the use of a stick. The 
master has collected 40 boys, and manages to extrax^t fees from 
them in money or kind. Such (the itali'cs are mine) were 
nearly all the indigenous venture schools some 14 years ago; 
but now they are improving and approximating alow>y to Gov- 
ernment schools. As the old race of teachers dies out, and their 
places are taken by men trained by the Education Department, 
improvement will be general and rapid. The system of pay- 
ment by resxdts has influenced indigenous education. It has 
extended and improved the course by the addition sometimes 
of geography^ always of arithmetic, by reqiriring boys not 
only to read, but to understand what they read. It has im- 
proved the spelling and added to tiie information of the pupils 
by giving them useful books to read. In some schools a por- 
tion of the grant is set aside for maps and school furniture, 
and in most schools books ai^ given instead of paying the whole 
grant in money." 

37. The year 1884-86 is epoch-making in the educational Tnwwferoi 
history of the province. The investigations of the Education g"^****^ 
Commission of 1883, and the establishment of local 'belf-govem- g^^^tS**" 
ment, while securing for education a popularity Etherto un- Oowidta. 
knowui at the same time handed over the great mass of 
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departmental Bchools to the mftnagement of lood bodies. The de- 
tails and modifications of this scheme will be set forth in the 
next section. It is here sufficient to note that all Tillage 
schools, sare those privately managed and supported by aid» 
passed from the immediate control of Government into that 
of the District Councils. Even aided schools were placed under 
the quaflS-control of these bodies, and finally, in 1902, became, 
with negligible exceptions. Board institutions. 
The half- 38. But, in the meantime, an even more important change 

MidtKTniral had been effected in the interior oi^anisation of village 
schools. This consisted in the framing of the rural curriculum 
and the institution of the half-time system. As far back as 
1893*94 it was recognised that, notwithstanding the many im- 
provements introduced into primary schools, the vital point of 
consulting the wants of the ryot had not been su£Scienlly con- 
sidered ; and a movement was set on foot to remove the defect. 
The scheme however did not become general; and, in the Be- 
solution on the B^port for 1897-98, the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Densil) Ibbetson, complains of the opinion 
unanimously held by District and Educational Officers " that 
if official pressure was withdrawn, the attendance at village 
schools even in the Marathi-speaking tracts, where education 
is generally speaking most valued, would fall off enormously, 
especially as regards the children of the cultivating classes. 
He has heard of the unpopularity of the village schools, of 
complaints against the pressure exercised, of stamped petitions 
presented to the Deputy Commissioner for permission to re- 
move a boy from school, and that attendance there is often 
regarded as a species of Government hegar.^ After making 
all due allowances for the exaggeration which is never absent 
in such matters, the faot remains that before such semi-compul- 
sion can be justified, it behoves us to make very erure that the 
edux^aiion which we thus force down more or less unwilling 
throats is suited to the needs of the people, and that their objec- 
tions to it are not based upon something better than mere ignor- 

• f . «., oompnliory miioe s la oorr^e. 
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anoe and prejudice. The objections of the cuItiTating classes to 
education for their sons, in the Central Provinces as elsewhere, • 
seem to be that it disinclines them for their hereditary piu^uit 
by making them aspire to be Munshis rather than to follow the 
ploughf that ft unfits them for it physically, by depriving them 
of the hardening effects of work in the fields at an early age, 
and that it involves a serious loss in the deprivation of their ser-^ 
vices as helpers. In the Central Provinces an importwt step 
has already been taken towards meeting these objections, by 
prescribing a separate primary course for rural schook. The 
question whicE the Chief Commissioner would wish io suggest 
for consideration is, whether a still further advance in the same 
direction would not be advisable. What it is most desirable 
to give the son of an actual cultivator is ability to read and 
write sufficiently, a knowledge of arithmetic after native 
methods such as will enable him to follow his accounts with 
his shop-keeper and his landlord, some familiarity with the 
manner in which his rights and liabilities art) recorded, and 
such general development of his intelligence as will result from 
the use of judiciously framed readers, and perhaps some simple 
object-lessons. It seems that it ought to be possible to accom- 
plish this much in half-time schools, the boys working say three ^ 
hours a day only, which would allow of their going into the 
fields, learning their work, and becoming accustomed to the 
sun. It is true that the half-time system is already permitted 
in certain cases; but, so long aB there is option in the matter, 
it is doubtful whether such a scheme can ever succeed. There 
is always opposition to be overcome from three quarters; in 
the first place, from the subordinate officials of the Education 
Department, trained up in the so-called literary curriculum and 
accustomed to fixed standards of knowledge, by which it would 
be impossible to judge a half-time school ; in the second place, 
from the schoolmaster himself, who is anxious to show good 
results, and in the third place, from those malguzars and baniyas 
who desire the usual course of education for their sons. But 
patient insistence might overcome the two former, while the 
last would have to be dealt with on the circumstances of each 
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case. The most that it would be wise to do at first would tie 
to establish a few such schools as an experiment/' 

39. As the result of these remarks, a conference met at Jub- 
bulpore in March 1899. It included Mr. A. Monro, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. J. B. Fuller. A 
scheme was formulated, which, after tentative application, was 
enforced in all primary schools. Its effect was two-fold. Qn 
the one hand, the half-time system was made the rule, though 
any half-time school might contain full-timers who^ at the 
wish of their parents, attend twice a day for instruction. On 
the other hand^ the highly practical curriculum was devised, 
of which a description has already been given in Section 11, 
and which will be referred to again later on. The novel fea- 
tures were manuscript reading, Fatwaris^ papers and mahajani 
accounts. The policy thus set on foot was furthered by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Andrew) Eraser, during whose GEief Commis- 
sionership rural education rapidly recovered from the paralys- 
ing effects of the famines, 
avmmary. 40. To summarise: — ^the educational data which existed 

before the formation of the province wene practically negligible. 
In 1862 education became a part of the State's responsibili- 
ties. The broad policy then laid down has been maintained 
until to-day. As the territories comprising the Central Pro- 
vinces gradually settled down under British rule, it was found 
possible to introduce uniformity and organisation into primary 
schools. This resulted in a somewhat rigid system of inspec- 
tion in Government institutions, and a complicated classifica- 
tion of aided schools. While affairs wiere in this condition, 
primary education was almost wholly handed over to local 
bodies. The change was one of control only; outside this, not 
an iota of the educational policy was modified, till, in the last 
decade of the century, the Administration realised that per- 
haps this policy was not quite the best suited for tiia majority 
of those whom it concerned. Then came the internal re- 
organisation of our schools and that reaction against ** cram ** 
which merged the aided in the District Council institutions. 
Two tendencies can be distinguished tl&rougHout the whole 
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period. One is the general decentralisation of anthorityy whioL, 
as ciTilisation progressed, naturally tended to devolve more and 
more from the Civil power upon the Department and the local 
bodies. The other is the shifting of the instructional ideal 
from the standpoint of the pedagogue and of knowledge lor 
its own sake to that of the pupil and of common sense. The 
schoolmaster is required to prepare his boys no longer for an 
examination but for the battle of life. 



Sectiofl ^.^ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

41. We have seen how the control of primary schools was BeUtiont of 
from the first placed on a broad basis and apportioned to the ^noie^ 
Civil authorities^ the Education Department and the people. 

We have now to consider the relations of these three elements 
as they stand to-day. 

42. The Civil Authorities. — ^At the head of these is the (a) Th« Oitil 
Chief Commissioner; next come the Commissioners of Divi- ^^ 

sions, Deputy Commissioners of districts, with their Assistant 
and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, and finally the Tahsildars 
or Revenue officers of sub-divisions. The Chief Commissioner 
is, in fact, the government; he is the ultimate authority in every 
branch of administration — the purely executive, because he is 
the highest executive officer and can even suspend a District 
Council for default in its duties, vesting its powers in any per- 
son he appoints; the financial, because he apportions the con- 
tributions to each district, and can gave or withhold special 
grants for education; and the professional, because, with the 
advice of the Director, he gives the bent to educational policy. 
The Commissioner wields a financial control within narrow- 
er limits^ criticising and modifying the budgets of the Dis- 
trict Oauncils in his Division. He also exercises large, but 
vague, executive authority. " A District officer,* whether a 
Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner, is responsible for the 
state of education generally in his district, and the Educational 
Department is the instrument in his hand for carrying out this 



* Chief CommiBaioner'i Book CSxonlar No. LFV, dated the 27th NoTember 1868. 
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responBibilitj/' The powers of the Depnly Commiamoner are 
executive. He exereiBes general superviBion over the District 
Council and the Local Boards; he can suspend objectionable 
action taken by these bodies, or carry out, at their expense, any 
urgent action which they cannot perform with sufBcient 
celerity* 
(6) TboSda- 43. The Education Department. — ^This is likewise subordi- 
pwtment. nate to the Chief Commissioner. At its head is the Director of 
Public Instruction, whose duty it is to direct the Department 
and enforce the educational policy of the Administration. His 
powers are partly executivei for the inspectorate and the staff 
of Oovemment and Anglo^Yemacular schools are under his 
orders; partly financial, for he can make grants up to Its. 500 
without special sanction of the Administration; but chiefly 
professional, and that in two ways, for he is the educational 
adviser of the Chief Commissioner, and, secondly, has to pass on 
in detail the orders of the Administration and see to their ful* 
filment. Under him are three Inspectors who range over very 
large circles and whose duty is mainly to organise and unify 
the work of the Deputy Inspectors. The Inspector is strictly 
a departmental officer, though, of course, under the orders of 
the Chief Commissioner and the vague control of the Commis- 
sioner. Banging, as he does, over several districts, he is inde- 
pendent* of the Deputy Commissioners and is thus spared the 
embarrassment of serving many masters. But he would natur- 
ally consult the Deputy Commissioner in any scheme of magni- 
tude touching a certain district, and would feel himself largely 
bound by the Deputy Commissioner's decision. The Deputy 
Inspector is the product of the Department, the servant of the 
Civil authorities. He is an instrument which the former has 
wrought, and now, though placing it in the hands of the Dis- 
trict officer, undertakes to keep sharp and clean; for the appoint- 
ment, promoition, punishment^ transfer, leave (save caeual 
leave) and dismissal of the Deputy Inspector rest with the 



* *' There is nothing to juBtify the isBne of direct orders, as from a superior to a 
ibordinate, by the Dennty Oommiasioner to ***-* ▼«— »-^*«- *' — nus«# ruMi«»{.^^..««>. 
Bgok dronlar No. XlVof the 7th Haj 18S9. 
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Department^ wliich also receives and appraises his work-state- 
mentsy judges of his results by inspection, and reports on liim 
to the Deputy Gonunissioner. The position is slightly anoma- 
lous. As a matter of fact, howeyer, friction oyer the subordi- 
nation of the Deputy Inspector is unknown. As for his powers^ 
he introduces the general educational policy into schools, 
instructs tike schoolmasters, checks registers, etc. But, since 
the Council and the Boards cannot be expected to know the 
qualifications of the many village masters under them, the 
executive powers of the Deputy Inspector in the sphere of 
appointment, promotion and degradation, are really very large 
and have recently been legally recognised. In such matters, 
the School Board and the District Council generally follow his 
advice. Friction, though rare, is not unknown; a little tact on 
the part of the Deputy Commissioner is generally suflScient to 
remove it. 

44. The Local Bodies, — These bodies, constituted under («) LooU 
the Local Self-Oovemment Act of 1883, may be very roughly *^ 
compared to County Councils in England. One District 
Council is elected for each district; one Local Board for each 
tahsil or sub-division of a district. Within these limits 
their powers extend over the whole area, exclusive of canton- 
ments and municipal towns. They are the popular element 
in our Administration and contain representatives of various 
classes: — (1) Of landed proprietors. Each Local Board aiea 
is sub-divided into circles, each of which sends one head man, 
elected by all the head men of the villages in that circle. 
Each Local Board again sends at least two representatives, who 
are elected by the Local Board members and half of whom 
must be head men, to sit on the Council. (2) Of trade and 
the professions. The number of these members is fixed by the 
Commissioner; and the electing body is enrolled by the Deputy 
Commissioner and (in the case of the Council) must consist of 
persons resident in areas outside the CounciPs powers. (3) 
Of the Government. Though o£Scial control over Local Bodies is 
to be exercised from without and not from within (hence offi- 
cers of higher standing do not sit on them), the administrating 
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power in India looms bo large that it must have its representa- 
tiyes. These may not exceed one-third of the total number of 
members; they are nominees sanctioned by the Chief Com- 
missioner; they are not all necessarily, or e^en usually, 
officials; but we find Tahsildars on Boards, and generally an 
Assistant or an Extra- Assistant Commissioner on Councils. A 
member elected in any of these ways retains his office for three 
years and is then eligible for re-election. He receives no pay 
even if an office bearer ; but he may sometimes draw travelling 
expenses. 

45. To the bodies thus constituted is entrusted (with certain 
reservations) the maintenance of minor roads, of schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, markets, rest-houses, serais, plantations, 
cattle-pounds and ferries. 

46. In the performance of these functions, the relation of 
the Boards to the Council is one of subordination, especially 
in financial matters. The attitude of the Council is one of 
consultation and control; that of the Boards is executive, the 
limit of its powers of expenditure being fixed by the Council. 
Yet the Council may interfere, reversing (by a majority of 
two-thirds of its number) any resolution of the Board, or en- 
forcing the accomplishment of neglected duties. The more 
precise definition of relative powers varies locally, the higher 
body delegating more or less of its authority to the lower. 
To facilitate the special administration of schools, a School 
Board is attached to each Council, and holds towards it loosely 
the same relationship in educational matters for the distract 
which each Local Board holds for general (including educi- 
tional) matters for the tahsil- The School Board consists of 
such Council members as have special interest in education; 
outsiders who are likely to give useful advice may also be 
appointed to sit on it. The election of members and the nomi- 
nation of a Secretary are in the hands of the Council, subject 
to the Deputy Commissioner's veto. All questions relating 
to the appointment, promotion, reduction, susp^ision and dis- 
missal of masters are in the first instance decided by the School 
Board. Its proceedings are then laid before the next meeting 
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of tbe Council, and it is open to any member present to raise 
a question as to any action taken by the School Board. If 
no such question is raised, the action t«ken is deemed to have 
been ratified by the Council. 

47. In 1862, village schools had been placed primarily 
under the management of the Deputy Commissioner and his 
subordinates. When, in 1886, the local bodies became the 
chief controlling agency, the District Councils were placed 
practically in the same position in respect to education as had 
hitherto been held by the Deputy Commissioner. But their 
powers are strictly limited by the authority of the ciyil and 
the educational officers. In dictating the educational policy, 
the Council has no voice; it must simply follow out the curri- 
cula prescribed by the Administration, the enforcement of 
which is the task of the Department. B frames its own bud- 
get, subject to the control of the Commissioner and to the 
general instructions issued by the Chief Commissioner. It 
can appoint, transfer, grant leave to, suspend, fine, reduce or 
dismiss any teacher in its schools. But its executive powers 
in dealing with the staff are subject to supervision by the 
Deputy Commissioner; and similar powers, parallel with those 
of the Council, are (since March 20th, 1903) wielded by the 
Department. This arrangement, though complicated, may be 
expected to run smoothly; because Councils generally recognise 
the superior opportunities and competence of judging school- 
masters which are enjoyed by Inspectors and Deputy Inspect- 
ors. The construction and maintenance of buildings generally 
rests with the Local Boards. Matters of detail touching each 
school are in the hands of the School Committee, a body which 
has already been generally described, but whose precise powers 
must now be defined. 

48. A committee is attached to each school (for its com- gohool 
position see paragraph 7). Its members are appointed by the ^ 
Local Board in whose area the village lies, but subject to the 
approval of the Council and the Deputy Commissioner. In 
practice, the Inspector, the Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector 
often have to make appointments themselves ; nor do the Local 
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Boards object, Binoe these officera are able, by personal inspeo- 
tion, to see what is required and to supply it on the spot. 
The duties of the Committee are: — (1) To visit the school 
collectively at least once a month, recording their proceedings 
in a book, and individually at least once a week. Meetings 
are fairly regular and offer a useful opportunity for disposing 
of miscellaneous business. Individual visits, intended to en- 
sure that masters are doing their work properly and that regis- 
ters are not cooked, are very irregular (often less in number 
than the meetings) and very ineffective, because many of the 
members are illiterate and sometimes uninterested. (2) To 
secure regularity of attendance, enforce discipline, assess fees 
in accordance with the fee-rules and check and sign the ex- 
penditure of fee-receipts. The success attained as regards 
attendance and discipline depends on the Committee's attitude 
towards education, which may be one of enthusiasm, toleration 
or hostility. The checking of fees is almost invariably well 
discharged, their assessment generally so, but with a bias 
towards leniency and (but this is the exception) favouritism 
towards children of its own members. (3) To report irregulari- 
ties, want of accommodation, etc., to the Local Boards. In 
practice, these duties are more effectively performed by the 
Deputy Inspectors. (4) To grant casual leave not exceeding 
three days to schoolmasters, the fact being reported to the 
Deputy Inspector. The construction and repair of buildings 
might well be added as a fifth function, though no recognised 
part of the Committee's work (see paragraph 76). The per- 
sonnel (and with it the value) of these Committees varies im- 
mensely; one will comprise native gentlemen of wealth, posi- 
tion, title and education; another (in more backward parts) 
will consist of unlettered yokels who can barely sign the fee- 
register. On the whole, they perform their work well; but 
they require to be looked after by inspecting officers. 
Lpoal Board 49. It remains to mention the work of Local Board Members 

(the head men whose election was mentioned above). Each 
is supposed to visit and supervise the schools lying within the 
circle which he represents. Some are very negligent; and, 



Membsn. 
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iaye wben tKe Aobool is Bitnated in tbe member's village, their 
influence is not generally large. 

60. There are, of course, a few schools in rural tracts still Sammwy. 
aided on the fixed grant system. These are rural primary 
schools managed by societies. But their ntimber is insignifi- 
cant. There are also girls' schools, which are now under the 

sole management of the Department ; and the district of Mandla 
has no Council of its own. But the great mass of rural schools 
consists of District Council schools, which are administered 
on the plan above described. The ultimate authority in all 
things is the Chief Commissioner. The actual executive is 
the District Council. But from the former proceed two official 
hierarchies which control the latter. Of these, the Civil 
authority (of which the lowest grades that we need here con- 
sider are the Tahsildar and his Assistant) exercises general su- 
pervision over the Council and the Boards and is responsible for 
the i^te of education. The Department, down to the Deputy 
Inspector, has joint power of punishment with the Council, and 
absolute power touching the interior economy of the school 
(since the school committee is bound by detailed rule and the 
orders of inspecting officers). The village schoolmaster, trained 
by the Department and appointed by the Council, depends for 
his promotion, degradation or dismissal, upon both these bodies. 
From the judgment of the Council he can appeal to the Deputy 
Commissioner, from that of the Deputy Inspector to the 
CouncU, from that of the Inspector to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

61. So much for general administration. It remains to Opmpo«tioii 

o of th« Di». 

treat of the question of finance. triot ?iiii4. 

62. It may be generally laid down that officers of the Edu- 
cation Department (together with the Departmental schools. 
High and Collegiate scholarships and most fixed grants) are 
paid direct from the Provincial Revenues; Municipal schools are 
supported by Municipal Funds, and District Council schools by 
District Funds. We are here concerned with the last. What, 
then, is the difference between Provincial Revenues and District 
Funds P The former consist of the produce of the various 
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fonns of taxation, the principal of which is the land revenne. 
They are credited to a single account and, after apportionment 
by the Qovemment of India, are administered by the Local 
Ooyemment. The District Fund, on the other hand, is made up 
from three sources : — (1) The education cess of two per cent, 
calculated on the land revenue and collected together with the 
revenue, but credited to a different account; (2) the road cess 
of three per cent.; (3) miscellaneous receipts from pounds, 
ferries, auction sales, fruit, subscriptions, etc. The money 
raised under these heads is credited into the local Treasniy to 
the account of the District Fund. This fund is administered by 
the District Council, purely for local purposes, cheques being 
drawn on the Treasury as sums are required for disbursement. 
63. The District Fund, being insufficient for the various 
works in charge of the Ck)uncils, is reinforced by a grant from 
Provincial Bevenues. The amount of the grant differs for each 
district according to its circumstances and requirements. 
Once in three years a bad^et estimate is framed by each 
Deputy Commissioner in consultation with the District CounciL 
The income and the expenditure are based on the actuals for 
the past three years, modified by any circumstances likely to 
arise in the current year. This estimate is submitted to the 
Commissioner and forwarded hj him, through the Comptroller, 
to the Chief Commissioner, who then fixes the total of the pro- 
vincial grant-in-aid, and its apportionment to the different 
district funds for the next three years. 
BzpendifaiTC 64. Hence the District Fund finally consists of receipts 
permittible under the three heads mentioned above, pltu the contribution 
SS^rt* irom Provincial Revenues. The next consideration is: What 
^"^^^ amount of this fund is expended by the Council upon educa- 

tion P The limit of expenditure on education was originally 
fixed at the total of the education cess, fees, subscriptions, and 
a portion of the Qovemment contribution ear-marked for that 
purpose. If the sum actually expended fell short of this in 
any year, the balance was added in for calculating the possible 
maximum expenditure in succeeding years. In 1896* contri- 
• Chief CommiBsioner's No. 71S3, dated SOth September 1895, 
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butions ear-marked for special purposes were abolished; and 
a single coatribution from Provincial Eevenues was sanctioned 
for a term of three years. The arbitrary limit to total expendi- 
ture on education was also abolished, and the duty of seeing that 
the income of the District Fund was suitably allotted to the 
different objects for which it was raised was placed upon Com- 
missioners. After the famines of 1897 and 1900, the financial 
dislocation of the past few years and certain contradictions in 
the instructions issued, called for a new ruling. This was 
made in 1901* and was as follows: — Qeneral control oyer the 
matter still rested with the Commissioners, who^ were to see 
that the claims of primary education were not neglected, but at 
the same time must not suffer the Councils to divert to this 
object more money than could be spared from other necessary 
objects of expenditure. A standard estimate was, however^ laid 
down by the Chief Commissdoner, who desired that expenditure 
on education should be taken at a figure not lower than the sum 
of the school cess, the Qovemment contribution made in 1895- 
96 for education in each district^ and estimated receipts from 
subscriptions. It may seem curious {hat, in this computation, 
fees are omitted; this point will be treated of presently. In 
1896 the total contribution made from Provincial Bevenues to 
all District Funds amounted toBs. 1,14,659, of which Bs. 94,760 
was allotted for the maintenance of schools, etc. Taking now 
a single district (Jubbulpore, which has an area of 3,912 square 
miles and a popxilation of 680,585)^ we find that it received Bs. 
4,160 of the Qovemment contribution, the whole of which was 
to be expended on education, Bemembering this datum, let us 
now consider the budget estimate of the Jubbulpore District 
Fund for any one of the three years 1903 to 1906. It is here 
appended* 

• Chief CcmmSBiioner's Ko. 8866, elated 80th August 1901. 
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Biutget Estimate of the Juhhulpore District Fund for any one 
of the three years 1903 to 1906. 



Ineome. 



Bxpenditnre. 



1 Local BtonspU, 



BottdOMM • 

Bdnoaiioii oma • • 

lOaoeUaiieoiii Loeal Beccipto— 

Intorwi • • • • 

PoliM (f^, rMeipto from 
Cattle poiiiidi) 



Bdaflati<ni (t.i^ 
tioni, ete.) 



tnbserip- 



3f«dieil (from dupaiiMrwa, 
•to.) • • • • 

Solonitilo and olh«r Minor 
Depftrtmenta • 

Beoeipts in aid of iiipenm* 
nnation and oompAMionate ' 
aUowaaoM (to Connoil's 
■erraata, etc.) • 

MifloalUneoM • • 

OiTilworkai • • 

t. OoNin6ttlM»ti« >Vofii— 

ProTinoial BeTenaoa • 

Other boards (for aainteih 
Mioe of Tonga D4k; 

TOTi.Ii 



Bs. 

88»000 
18,66& 



15,000 

800 

90 

865 



4^500 
4^750 

5»474 



Befnnds and drawbaoka (in 
of exoeaa raaliaation) • 

Adminiatratioa 



Polioe (for manafamant of 
ponnda) . • • • 



Bdttflation 



Hedioal (for Diapenaariaa, Vao- 

einatioii, Village Sanitation 
and Oontribntion to Lady 
DofFarin Fund) • • • 

Soientifie and other Minor De- 
parimenta (for Veterinary 
diapenaariea, Arborieoltare 
and Statiattoa) 

Soperannnation and Penaioa 
(Cor Connoil'a aerraata) • 

Stationery and Printing • 

MiaoeUaneooa • 

CiTilWorka • • • . 

Oontribntion to Prorinoial Be* 
Tennea • • • • • 



77>064 



Contribution to other Boarda • 



Total 



\e 

8,405 

7|Stf 
97»100 



6,820 



806 

800 
800 

17;B8I 

18,895 



77.064 



The figures require a word of explanation. It appears at 
first sight that the contribution to Provincial Eevenuea far ex- 
ceeds what is received from that source^ and that the Council^ in- 
stead of being aided^ is deprived of some of its legitimate 
income. This is not so ; and the explanation is that this contri- 
bution is paid for the maintenance of roads which have now 
been '^ provincialised/' t.e., placed under the Public Woriu 
Department and maintained from Provincial Revenues, but for 
which the Gounoil was previously responsible. This, then, is 
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mezelj an adjustment of accounts. ThJe next point to notice 
is that the prescribed ym'niimifn expenditure on education would 

bet- 

Bs. 

EdoMdon cess 18,666 

Inoome from BubscrijitionB, eto. ' • . . 800 

Proyinoial oontribution ear-marke for education 
iol895 4.160 

Total . 28,126 

The estimated expenditure exceeds this by Bs. S^OTS. In 

the same way, the total minimum for all District Councils 

in the province is:— 

Bi. 

Education cess 1,88,016 

Income from Bal>8criptioii8y eto. • • • 7,417 
ProTincial contribution ear-marked for edncation 
in 1896 04^760 



To iL . 2,90,198 

The estimated expenditure is Bs. 3J6,065. 

66. This budget estimate* compiled by the Deputy Gommis- PruoednM 
sioner and the Gouncili is sent in the above form to the Com- Badg«i 
missioner, who sees that general principles are maintained and "^ 
local wants neither neglected nor exaggerated. It then 
goes to the Gomptrolleri by whom it is consolidated with the 
other District Fund estimates, all of which are then sub- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner. The reason wLy the esti- 
mated expenditure on education so largely exceeds the mini- 
mum is that, in 1902, the Chief Commissioner laid down,t on 
the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
sum of Bs. 3,76,056 as the proper annual expenditure on that 
object for the next period of three years, and promised addi- 
tional contribution from Provincial Bevenues to provide the 
means. Previously, expenditure had only slightly exceeded 
the minimum allowable. 

66. This point shows that the Department is not with- 2i?lS*« **** 
out voice in the matter of finance. The Deputy Inspector Badget 

* It mnet be zemembered that this ie a skeleton btidffet, fzamed triennially with 
a Tieir to enablinff the C^ef Commiasioner to apportion the contributions. The 
annoal budget, whush is the aotnal working budget lefexred to in pariigraph 57, is 
Snally sanotioned by the OommiBsioner, aaye where the Deputy CommiaBion«»s is a 

mber of the Diatriet OounoiL 

t Ohief Gommiaeioner'a No. 7687, dated the Slat Angaat 1903. 

1)2 
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forwards throngli the Inspector to the Council, before tbe an* 
nual budget is made up, a statement of the requirements 
of District Council schools for the ensudng year. The Coun- 
cil takes this statement into consideration, and aends it| 
along with the budget, to the Deputy Commissioner. This 
budget is finally sanctioned by the Commissioner, who considers 
the educational requirements along with the other wants of each 
district. 
S^cSSndl's ^^* ^^^^ *^^® annual budget has been sanctioned by the 
onSiioati* Commissioner, the District Council knows its position for the 
next year, and can set to work to spend its money on the con- 
dition that the amount shown against the various (major) 
heads catalogued above may not be exceeded without the Com- 
missioner's sanction. The total amount available for education 
is expended solely on Council schools (which are almost all Yer- 
nacular middle or primary boys' schools), their buildings, their 
furniture, and their staff.* For special purposes (such as the 
conversion of aided schools in 1902), special grants are given 
from Provincial Bevenues. The details of expenditure are here 
shown — 

Details of Budget for the Expenditure of Rs. 27J00 under 

head Education, in the Jubbulpore District for the 

year 1903^04. 

Rs. 

Sftlariea of nuMten 18,035 

Ditto serraLtt 180 

Contingenciefl 740 

Farniture and appantni 650 

Bepatrs of sohool baildings • • • • 1,248 

CouBtmotioD of new baildiogs . • . • 4,902 
Inspection («.«.# pi^ of Edacation olerk attached to 

office of Deputy Inspector) • • • • 120 
Cost of scheme for training teachers {u9^ employ- 
meet of sahstitutes for masters ander training) . 80 
Middle school scholarships • • • « • 770 

Technical scholan^ips^ 180 

Aericnltural scholaridiips • • • • • 100 

Miscellaneous i5 

Margin allowed •••••• 80 

Total . 27,100 



• Middle school scholarships are also paid from this sonrce ; hut they are prao* 
tioally conftndd to candidates from District Oonnoil primary schools. 
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Naturally, the bulk of the Bb. 27,100 goes to the dakries of 
village schoolmastersy who are paid as follows: — The pay 
bills are made by the Council or by the Deputy Inspector 
(only if the Council maintains a special clerk for that purpose 
in his office). In the former (and more usual) case, data for 
alterations in salary have been forwarded by the Deputy In- 
spector to the Council by the end of the previous month. The 
Secretary of the Council signs the bills and makes out cheques 
(one for each tahsil) upon the Treasury, which are handed over 
to the District Superintendent of Police. The cheques are 
cashed and the money distributed over the district by the 
Police,* who return forms of receipt duly signed to be filed 
in the District Council's (rarely the Deputy Inspector's) office. 

68. There is another item of educational income which is T«o8. 
not shown in the above scheme. The curious fact has already 
been noted that fees no longer form an asset in the District 
Fond. The reason is that, whereas in all other Departmental 
and Board schools fees are regularly credited into the Trea- 
sury, in District Council Yemacular schools (middle and 
primary) they are administered solely by the school committee 
which spends them on supplementing a monitor's pay, petty 
repairs, upkeep of the garden, etc. The item of Bs. 300, then, 
shown against income from education, represents only sub- 
scriptions and proceeds from sales of school furniture, etc. The 
only case in which this heading would include fees is when 
District Councils manage Anglo-Yemacular middle schools. 
Such cases exist, but are very rare. Fees, then, do not appear 
as an item of income in the District Fund. They are separately 
administered. The rates payable in Yemacular Board schools 
(already given in paragraph 26) are as follows : — 

Middle Primftrjr 
olassM. oUssea. 

1st grade--Annii»l inoomd eatimated not to exceed Be. 860 • 2 annas. 1 anna. 

ittd do. Do. do. do. „ 2^000 .4 „' 2 annas. 

8!rd do. Do. do. to ezoeed „ 2,000 • 2 Ba. 8 „ 

* These duties of the Police wbtb chjected to in the eridenoe before the Police 
Oommission. There is no donbt they lay an extra bnrden on the Folioe. At the 
moment of writing« a new scheme lor payment through the post-offioe is being 
worked out» 
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Children of parents whose income is below Rs. 120 a year 
aie charged only half an anna in rural schools; and free pupik 
may be admitted up to a maximum of 10 per oeni of the nuni« 
ber enrolled, provided the parents' incomes do not exceed 
Rs. 76. If it is deemed desirable to exceed the limit of free 
pupils in any locality or village, the Director's sanction is re- 
quired. Eates are assessed by the committee, but require care- 
ful checking by inspecting oflScers. They are payable in ad- 
vance before the tenth day of each month. This rule, however, 
is not adhered to, and payments are often in heavy arrears, 
committees requiring to be backed up by inspecting oflBicera 
in their collection, which is carefully entered in the attendance 
register. ▲ separate account book is also kept, showing items 
of expenditure, and is signed by committee-members and tour- 
ing officers. The amount of fees collected in 1902-03 in the 
District Council schools of the Jubbulpore District was 
Bs. 3,069 — ^an item which does not appear in the District Fund 
nor in any other fund, but which is used solely for edu c a tio na l 
purposes and is shown in the returns of expenditure. 

69. Such are the principles of administration and finance 

'^^'^ in District Council schools. It must again be remembered thai 

there are also a few rural aided schools under the management 

of societies, and supported partly by the societies' funds, partly 

by direct grants from Provincial Bevenues. With these the 

case is quite different; but they form a negligible quantity. 

There are likewise a very few Departmental primary schools^ 

and a large number of Municipal branch echools and aided 

schools in towns. The maintenance of these, too, is from 

aources other than the District Fimd. 

Somoea, ^« Finally, a statement is appended showing the varioue 

Jj2jjjj/^f sources from which expenditure is made, the proportion of the 

™«>^t of District Fund tp other items, and the objects on which expen- 

oasdmatioik diture from each source principally falls. The year taken is 

1901-02, when the total expenditure on education was 

Bs. 11^10,972. The District Fund, as here shown, includes the 

cess and other local funds plus the ordinary Provincial contxibu* 

tion. The sum given as Provincial Bevenues contains the entire 
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direct expenditure by Governineiity together with any special 
granta made to local bodies or societies. 

Scurces of Educational Expenditure in the Central Provinca 
during the year 1901^2. 

ProTiaoitl BeTMiaes • • 8»88,a64 CoTdrinir toUl coat of DireotiuB, 

almost total cost of Inspeotion, and 
eontribatinff in prupwrtion to all 
other branonea. 

Diatriot Fand • • . . 2^179 Of whioh the great balk ia spent on 

primary edacation. 

Unaioipal Fnnd • • • • 88,088 Of which the great bulk ia spent on 

Anglo-Yemaoalar middle sohoola. 

Feee \Mf^ Mostly drawn from and expended on 

Anglo-Vemaoolar middle schools. 

Ouhersonroes • • • • 1,57,416 Ofwhiohhalf is expended on primaiy 

schools, the other half Tarionaly 
diatriboted. 

B«Tenoa, oess and fnnds raised and 79,883 More than half of whioh is expended 
expended in Natiye States. on primary schools, the other half 

Yanunely distribated. 



Total sxpenditore from nil BonrosB 11,10,978 



Section V.~OENBSIS OP A SCHOOL AND ATTENDANCE. 

61. It lias already been indicated in paragraph 38 that Atutnde of 
schools in the Central Proyinoes are not always popiilar insti- towuST 
tutions. The people are backward and almost wholly agncnl- ^^^J[£j^ 
\ural. Many of them^ even when not aborigines, belong to 
castes which are not usually reckoned as having any need of, 
or claim to, education. These latter, so far from wishing to 
improve their position by acquiring a modicum of knowledge, 
generally resent having the privilege forced upon them; while 
the higher castes regard any attempt to instruct the lower, at 
worst as an infringement of their own rights, at best as a piece 
of harmless lunacy on the part of Oovemment. These higher 
castes themselves often despise the advantages of learning. 
**In Oudh and the North-Western Provinces," writes Mr. C. 
A. B. Browning* '^ the intellectual condition of the people is 
very different (from what it is in the Central Provinces). 
There are in those provinces whole classes of the communiiy 
m whose houses education is as much the fashion as in England, 

^ He was w«U aoqnaiaied with each vl the pt.oTinoe« her« ocmtiasted* 
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•nd who would receive lioine education were Ooyemmeni 
tfchools withdrawn. As regards education, the great distinc- 
tion between the people of the Central Provinces and of the 
more advanced parts of India is that there are no classes amongst 
whom education has descended from father to son. Even 
among the rich, ignorance is not considered discreditable." 
These words, written twenty years ago, are less applicable in 
the present time, nor must they be taken as implying (either 
then or now) that education is universally unpopular. Among 
the Banias, indeed, it is regarded as an essential.* A whole 
village will show itself anxious to patronise the school of « 
popular and trustworthy teacher, if only with a view to keeping 
their children quiet and out of mischief for a part of the day. 
Many individuals display praiseworthy interest^ a few even 
self-denying generosity, in the cause of education. English 
instruction is now eagerly sought after as opening a road to 
employment. But vernacular education does not offer the 
same material attractions; and the vernacular school, especially 
in the less civilised tracts, is still often regarded with indiffer- 
ence, siuspicion or hostility. 

62. How comes it then that primary schools are started i" 
and how is attendance in them maintained? 

63. Schools are either implanted by the Government or in- 
itiated and fostered by the people tall Government takes over 
their support. Government (now District Ck)uncil) schools, set 
up long ago (sometimes in the face of unpopularily) in all the 
larger central villages, are now looked upon by the people as 
an established fact and are either tolerated or appreciated. 
The aid of the landlord, at first grudgingly extended to the 
Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector, is now freely given; and 
attendance even if ''regarded as a species of Government 
begar " is now secured with less difficulty. 

64. On the other hand, there are schools initiated by the 
people. These are either indigenous or venture schools. Be- 
ference has already been made to the old indigenous type ot 



• MemberBof thia oaste are often ignorant of Hindi, bnt know GniarAti of 
Marwari. 
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school (paragraplis 33, 34 and 36). Theee, as foimd at the 
time wheft we first entered upon the conntrj, ^nerallj taught 
Sanskrit or Arabic. As the study of these languages decayed, 
the Temaculars took their place and the grant rules encouraged 
the masters to assimilate their curricula more and more to 
that sanctioned by EFovemment^ '' Venture *' schools (t.e., 
schools privately started by masters as a speculation) took ad- 
vantage of the regulations; and their typical history may thus 
be traced : first, an unaided school is started, which, gradually 
approximating to prescribed methods, becomes (second) result- 
aided; third, lit the school earns sufficient grant to justify its 
existence, it is raised to the status of a combined system school 
(paragraph 36) ; fourth and last, if it is seen to fill a distinct 
want it is adopted as a Board school. Besult-aided and com- 
bined system schools are now a thing of the past; so that this 
process of evolution is no longer possible — a fact which must 
be regarded as a set-oS against the admitted advantages of the 
abolition of an otherwise undesirable system. Under that 
system schools were encouraged to establish themselves; the 
various stages through which the institution progressed formed 
te sufficient liest of its stability; unpopular or ill-managed 
schools died a natural death, being unable to support them- 
selves; only the fittest survived* Moreover, the cost to Govern- 
ment during the long probationary period was Comparatively 
small* 

66. It is almost too soon to say how the ne^ regulations will Aitmtkmol 
operate. The venture or unaided school will spring full armed, doe to the 
and without intermediate stages^ into the District Council the him of 
school. If, with a view to testing the schoors chance of per- ^^*^ 
manence, the imaided period be prolonged, the strain upon the 
generosity of the malguvar or the self-denial of the master may 
prove too strong. If, on the other hand« the school be suddenly t 
turned into a Board school, it may be found that the District 
Pund is saddled with the whole cost of an inefficient and un- 
popular institution, while the people will be more and more 
encouraged to look for supjK>rt not to themselves but to the 
Government. Watchfulness on the part of inspecting officers 
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may, it is hoped, mimmise theae difficulties, #Iiio& aJKer all, 
are far outweiglied by the advantages in the way of increased 
efficiency and disconragement of cram, which the abolition 
of the result system ought to secure. 

66. Indeed, when we come to look at figures, it would at 
first seem as though that system^ abolished only in 1902, had in 
its later stages failed to encourage the growth of new schools, 
and that no argument whaterer could be urged for its retention. 
Since 1896, the number of primary schools in the prorinoes 
has increased by fourteen only, that of scholars by 7,601. Such 
a record appears to suggest that the limit of children who can 
be brought under instruction was reached long ago. This, 
however, is fallacious. To suppose that only eight per cent, 
of the children of a school-going age are really amenable to edu- 
cation is absurd. Since that year, too, &mine has oheoked 
the natural development of schools. Moreover, progress, 
though slow, is assured. At the last census 327,486 persons 
in the provinces were returned as literate as against 266,911 in 
1891 and 161,210 in 1881; while the percentage of males (in 
British districts) who could read and write had risen in the 
last decade from a little over four to nearly six.* It is a 
matter of fact that new schools do arise started by the people. 
It would be surprising if it were otherwise. There is but one 
school for every forty-one square miles of British territory or 
for every sixteen villages.t There is great diversity between 
the educational proclivities of different districts, Nagpur send- 
ing 13 * 3 per cent, of its available children to school, Sambal- 
pur only 3 * 4. The gradual march of civilisation is bound to 
result ^l a certfan levelling up, which will mean a vasit increase 
of pupils in backward districts. 
Af«ieiMi»- 67. What, then, are the circumstances under which new 

tpoosioM tuft 

■toitiii|r of schools, when not directly implanted by Government, are started 

•diL£^^ or are likely to be started? The impulse seldom originates 

with the lower orders; it is given by the leading spirits of the 

• Oensai of Tndift, 1901, Vol. Xm, p«gM SS and3ii 
t Ihid pftffd 83. 
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village or by the malgusar. The former will band togetiber 
qiuetly and unostentatiously, sabscribe lor a master (the pay 
given in 0ach cases is almost always five rupees a month), and 
place their sons under his care. If the smaller tenantry of 
the village desire to send their children also, they are art liberty 
to do so. The master is generally uncertificated, but has passed 
the Primary Examination. The class meets in some open 
verandah. Punctuality and method are conspicuous by their 
absence; so, at tunes, is the master; but the boys, even when 
his back is turned, are wonderfully well behaved and in- 
dustrious, their eyes glued on their books (generally the easiest 
of the prescribed Headers) and their mouths loudly intoning 
the lesson which thus becomes committed to memory. The 
motive underlying these indigenous and methodless schools 
is a real desire on the part of the parents to have their children 
instructed. The reaason why they do not send them to ihe 
nearest Board school may be one of several. The Board school 
may be really inaccessible; or, though it may be only a mite 
or two away, some stream, swollen in the rains, may render 
attendance irregular; or a woody hill intervenes filling the 
anxious mothers with fears of tigers, panthers, and other 
noxious blasts. Sometimes pure indulgence of the children's 
lasiness, or dislike to let them out of sight, renders the parents 
obdurate against sending them even one mile to school. I 
have found this especially the case in the district of Nimar, 
where very few boys attend Board schools not immediately 
situated in their own villages. This by no means implies that 
the boys go uneducated. For, while the percentage of children 
at school to those of a; school-going age in that district is only 
9 r 8, the proportion (11 ? 2) of male literates to the male popu* 
lation is the highest in the province.* Sometimes disappro» 
val of the prescribed curriculum is pleaded as a reason for open- 
ing a private school. But this is nevier backed by serious rea* 
sons and generally covers a real but less presentable objection, 

* Th« raMon for the disorepftnoT is two-fold, hmng partly the •zistenoe of 
lioiiie-edaoation and partlj the utter eMenoe of girls' echook ontiide the tomw of 
Khaadwa and Bnrhaopur. 
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such as a' constitutional dislike to subject their children to the 
bonds of punctuality and disciplinOi tinpopulariiy (deserved 
or not) of the Board schoolmaster, or some local quarreL It 
is curious how surreptitiously these little* schools are often 
started ; I haTo sometimes come across them purely by accident, 
the Deputy Inspector being unaware of their existence. It 
might be thought that a fear of the school becoming a Board 
institution is at the bottom of this clandestine procedure ; but 
the promoters show no objection to having their school regis-^ 
tered and informally visited by the Deputy Inspector, and are 
generally glad enough if the Council steps in and relieves them 
of the expense. An ill-defined dislike of interference in the 
first instance is a more probable explanation. 

68. Next as to schools started by malguzars. In these cases 
the teacher is often really a private tutor, who instructs the 
landlord's children and those of one or two others of his privi- 
leged friends. It must not be supposed that all malguzars keep 
such tutors; many are content to send their sons to the Board 
schools ; some to their own detriment are callous towards educa- 
tion, and a few are hostile. When such a man suddenly awakes 
to his responsibilities and engages a teacher (always supposing 
there is no school situated in his village) the motive is generally 
to be sought in the old adage — 

When land is gone and moDey's Bpent, 
TLen learning is most exoellent. 

The ruined malgusar determines to confer on his children the 
boon which, had he possessed it, might have saved his own for- 
tune ; or at least to fit them intellectually for a career which 
may save them from poverty. He is generally anxious to have 
his school turned into a Board school, whereby he reaps a 
double advantage — free education for his children and the 
reputation of a public-spirited supporter of schools. When his 
children have done their schooling, his zeal for education cools 
down perceptibly; but the school, once started and regarded (as 
all Board schools are) as a Government institution ^ stands a good 
chance of surviving. Other malguzars start schools with a 
view to gaining the good opinion of the powers that be, forward* 
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iug their ambitious and perhaps earning a minor title. The 
motive may be a mixed one; but the result none the less good. 
Nor muirt these remarks be regarded as cynical. There are 
many families of honest and well-meaning malguzars who, even 
if they are not themselves convinced that education is an un- 
mixed blessingy are yet anxious to carry out the wishes of 
Government concerning instruction. But schools are generally 
established facta in the villages of these ; and we are concerned 
here with the smaller villages not yet possessing Board schools. 

09. Other agencies are sometimes responsible for the initia- 
tion of schools. The subordinate police or forest officials, when 
they find themselves in a village with no facilities for education^ 
will perhaps realise that it would be cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory if their children^ who look to follow in their foot-steps, 
could go to school on the spot, instead of being sent to friends 
or relatives in the nearest town. They interest the leading 
men of the village in the scheme. The usual teacher is en- 
gaged on five rupees. Next comes a request to the Inspector 
or the Deputy Inspector to visit the place, which is equivalent 
to an application for having the private school taken up by 
the District Council. 

70. So much for the process of starting new Institutions. Oonyenion of 
Those which are fairly ei&cient and give promise of stability laiurdsoScob. 
are recommended by the Deputy Inspector to the District Coun- 
cil, which, if funds permit, sends on the application through 
the Deputy Commissioner to the Inspector. ShoiQd both of 
these o£Scers agree to the desirability of the scheme, the school 
becomes a Board school, the Inspector reporting the fact to the 
Director. If no funds are to hand for an additional institution 
the master and properties of an already existing school which 
is in-attended and unappreciated are sometimes moved bodily 
to the more promising locality. Side by side with this, Govern- 
ment continues to sanction from time to time special grants for 
the opening of new Board schools in backward districts. Suit- 
able villages are proposed by the Depuiy Inspector (those in 
which the people have declared a wish for education or have 
started a private school being preferred) ; and the proposals are 
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laid, as usual, before tlie Deputy CommiBsioner and the In- 
spector. 

«»pimUiriiy ^^^ '* ^** "^*^ aboTB that the desire lor bcHooIs originatss 
or^divoftiioa. with the better daases; it is not shared by the smaller culti- 
vators and the labourers. But since these two latter classes 
form the bulk of the population, it may be asked how attend- 
anoe is secured. Though the words aboye quoted of Mr. 0. AL 
R. Browning are not so applicable now as they were when he 
wrote them twenty years ago, and Chough large Actions of the 
people have begun to evince a real interest in education,, yet a 
certain antipathy still persists among those whose condition 
renders them less likely to reap and to appreciate the benefits 
of knowledge. The reasons underlying this antipathy were 
detailed in paragraph 38, in words written by the Chief Com- 
missioner only five years ago. Among the principal were the 
apparent nseiessness of the instruction imparted, loss of time, 
and the disabilities for an actire after-life which are imposed 
by a sedentary youth. The new rural curriculum and the half- 
time system aim at meeting these objections. Other valid 
objections are the payment of fees and the purchase of books 
and slates; but these difficulties can generally be surmounted 
by exemption under the fee-rules and the supply of niBcessaries 
to poor children from the fee-receipts. Still, the hereditary 
bias towards a comfortable state of ignorance, and the power of 
custom, remain potent factors. Often, in the course of an in- 
spection, a parent will verbally apply for having his son (aged, 
perhaps, seven) removed from the roll even of half-timers, in 
order that he may tend cattle all day. And one of the common* 
est forms of anonymous complaint against a master is that he 
receives bribes for striking names of unwilling attendants oA 
the registers. So far as one can judge, the children rather life 
school than otherwise ; resLstanee emanates from the parents. 
M||>iMifll 72. There has been no legislation on the subject of educa- 

ftiteadMiM. tion in the Central Provinces. There is no law nor any explicit 
order enforcing attendance at school. In some dis&icts and 
among certain classes, none is required; but there is still a con- 
siderable percentage of pupils who would cease to attend Che 
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moment tliat the legitimate means of seeoring attendance 
ed to be uaefl. ** By legitimate means/' wrote Mr. Thompson, 
*' I nnderstand tlie countenance and helpful attitude of the dis- 
trict o£Boeri visits and advice of the Tahsildars, an active com- 
mittee, a good Zillah (Deputy) Inspector and a good master. 
These influences, in my experience, have seldom or never failed 
to secure good attendance in a boys' school. The school in 
which attendance is secured may, indeed, for a time be un* 
popular; but when the parents see that their children are 
passed quickly through from class to class and have benefited 
by the instruction, as they generally do when attendance is 
regular, {hey come to regard it in quite a different light'' This 
is as much as to say that, when a school is first opened, mild com- 
pulsion is required.to break through the passive opposition of the 
people; when once that opposition has disappeared, voluntary 
attendance is the rule rather than the exception. Such attend- 
ance, however, does not spring solely from a desire for edu- 
cation. There is the ever-present feeling that schools are an 
institution of the Government, and must therefore be supported. 
District Officers and Inspectors, Tahsildars and Deputy Inspeo* 
tors lose no opportunity of verbally impressing upon the people 
the advantages of instruction; the parents of absentees are 
called together and exhorted to send their children regularly to 
school. The village watchman, or kotwar, has, as part of his 
duty, to aid the master by conducting truants to school, and 
generally securing attendance. The influence of a good mal- 
guzar or a good committee cannot be overestimated. But grea^ 
est of all is that of a good master, whose social qualities recom- 
mend him to the parents and gain their confidence, and whose 
treatment of the children errs on the side neither of laxity nor 
of harshness. 

73. A word is required regarding the attendance of children AttandMioe 
sprung from low castes. Early in the history of the prov- 
ince, the school at Ghanda offered a test case, which drew from 
the Chief Commissioner the pronouncement that schools in any 
way supported by Government funds are open indiSerently to 
all castes and all religions. The diiBculties o| dealing with 
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cases where admission is claimed for low caste cliildren were 
discussed by the Education Commission of 1883| who recom- 
mended tliat no chiFd should he excluded from a departmental 
school on the score of caste, but at the same time recognised that 
the admission of a single pupil may cause the closure of a 
whole school. In the Central Provinces there is not much 
practical difficulty. Local prejudices vary greatly on the point; 
sometimes nothing will induce the low castes to aspire to 
education; when they do so aspire, either they are wholly tolera- 
ted, or some arrangement is made whereby they stand a little 
apart from their class-fellows, who thus avoid contamination. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfactory but unavoidable. It is 
needless to say that religious instruction is not given in Board 
schools. 

Statiatioi. 74. The above nematks upon the attitude of the people to- 

wards education ai^ not universally applicable. There is a 
great variety of feeling among different districts, villages and 
classes. Moreover, tliis part of the subject, dealing as it does 
with motive causes, can be treated only from the point of view 
of impressions. When we turn from these mixed causes to 
their results, we are on firmer ground. In 1902 there were in 
the province 2,123 primary boys' schools, with 123,331 scholars, 
which gives 68 scholars per school. The average daily attend* 
ance was 69 per cent, of the average number enrolled. The 
figures, however, are for all primary schools, including those 
within municipal limits, whose numbers and attendance are 
usually larger than in country schools. Separate figures are 
not available for the latter; and some reduction must be made 
in applying the above quoted figures to them. 

Sammwy. 75. Before this section closes, it is necessary to refer once 

more to that portion of section III which dealt with the state 
of education in these regions before the formation of the De- 
partment, and to the words of Mr. Browning abovie quoted. 
When the Department was created in these provinces, it did 
not, as was the case elsewhere, find a net-work of indigenous 
schools, firmly established in the villages and ready to be con- 
verted iuto Board or aided institutions. The reign of terror 
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which Pindari and Maratha hordes created at the beginning of 
the last century had sw^pt away the snrviying relics of older 
civilisations. What few schools remained were of a crude type ; 
the pupils learned Sanskrit slois without comprehending the 
(meaningy imbibed such &Isehoods as that the sun revolves 
round the earth, and were subjected to barbarous punishments. 
The new Department found what amounted to a tabula rasa. 
Nor was this all. The people, largely of inferior caste, cowed 
by lobg oppression, and isolated among broken tracts of country, 
mutuo metu separati et montibus, cared nothing for education 
and viewed its introduction in the light of some new disease. 
In judging of the establishment of schools and attendance, 
these facts cannot be too carefully recollected. Under these 
circumstances the figures given above can only be regarded as 
gratifying. They represent the work of forty years, at the 
beginning of which (in some districts and to some extent, even 
to-day) the rural school, established out of nothing and in the 
teeth of opposition, itself had to create the want that it was 
destined to fulfil* 

Sedloo VI.-^INTERIOR OROANISATION OP A SCHOOL 

76. The school building has already (paragraph 9) been The buUdiag 
briefly described. It is sometimes lEhe gift of the malguzar or 
is erected wholly or partially by subscription among the vil- 
lagers. More frequently (especially in recent times) it is paid 
for by the District CJouncil. Its construction is then entrusted 
to the Local Board, who hand over the work either to a con- 
tractor or to the school committee. Henerally speaking, the 
construction is much better done by the latter agency. It ia 
natural that the committee-members should take a pride in 
their own school-house; hence not only is the work honestly and 
economically performed, but the villagers wiU exceed the on- 
ginal cost by something out of their own pocketsi, or effect a 
saving by supplying timber, etc., gratis. The material used is 
either brick or stone, whichever is commoner. The roof is in- 
variably tfled. The dimensions of a primary school building 
should be such as to provide at least six square feet and sixty 
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cubie feet of space for eacK pupil on the roE* In practice, 
this minimiun is generally xnncli exceeded. Thus a typical 
building for a small Tillage school of 60 pupils will haT« a 
single inner room measuring 20 feet by 12 feet. The walls are 
some 10 feet in height supporting a slope roof which gives a 
cubical content of about 3,360 cubic feet. This would allow 
for 40 Eoys sitting inside if the minimum were taken ; but, as 
a matter of fact, 20 or 30 boys would be the largest number 
oyer assembled in the room at the same time, the rest working 
in the yerandah (32 feet by 6 feet) in front. A plan of such 
a school, roughly drawn to scalci is given in Appendix A (1). 
Qenerally speaking, in small rural schools, the rule of one 
teacher one room is observed. An institution of this size would 
have one master taking classes inside and one monitor looking 
after the smaller boys on the verandah. The plan does not aim 
at being the best possible {e.f.y the verandahs are too narrow) ; 
it is merely given as fairly typical. The two small rooms at 
either end are for storing maps and appliances under lock and 
key. The cost of constructing a small village school is about 
Bs. 350. The one here shown would be from Bs. 60 to Bs. 100 
more. 

Th« fonir 77. The interior of the room has been already described in 

paragraph 16. A list of the necessary articles of furniture is 
given in Appendix A (2). 

The pupil*! 78. In this connexion, it may be interesting to state the 

outfit and its cost, required by a pupil in each class of a primary 
school. This information is given in Appendix A (3). 

Be^ittccs. 79. The only registers prescribed for a primary school 

are : — 

A Visitors* book. 

A Begister of admissions and withdrawals. 
A Monthly register of attendance and fees. 
A Punishment register. 
But other registers are almost always maintained, viz. : — 

A Promotion book, showing the progress made by a boy 

• Sdaqfttioii UafajuA, Artide 79 (a). 
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through the flchod and rigned by the inflpeotmg 
officer making promotions. 
A Progress book, showing the progress made Week by 

week in each subject by each class. 
A Register of fee-expenditure. 

A Committee-book in which the minutes of the com- 
mittee-meetings ar) recorded. 
A List of furniture and appliances. 
In addition to all these^ three cards are hung upon the walls, 
so as to catch the eye of inspecting officers. These Bxe — ^A 
statement of the population of the central village and each of 
the feeder villages; the JcaTni-heshi^ or comparative state- 
ment, being a brief monthly record of enrolment, attendance and 
fee collections; a list of the committee-members, with attend- 
ance or absence at each meeting indicated. 

80. On entering a rural school a boy is almost always of ^f^^J^^ 
tender years and quite ignorant. He is placed in the infant tion- 
class, and is then gradually promoted through the four higher 
classes. Admissaons from other schools are naturally raie, 
and the inter-school rules of the Education Manual are framed 
almost solely for urban institutions. When a boy arrives at a 
school-going age the master goes to his father and advises 
him to admit him to the school. When the child has read for a 
year or two in the in&nt class, the master promotes him to the 
first or lower section of class I and again from that into the se* 
oond section. Above this, promotions from class to class are 
generally made by the Deputy Inspector. But there is no 
rule on the subject; and it is certainly desirable that masters 
should, so far as possible, promote in their own schools. De- 
puty Inspectors permit this privilege to masters who can be 
trusted not to abuse it. Improper promotions can easily be 
detected at the time of inspection; and the master may then 
be punished by being deprived of this privilege. Promotions 
are made between Janxuoy and March (both inclusive), general- 
ly at the time of the Primary Examination. 

81. This sub-division of the school into nominally five, but The Time- 
really six, classes is an important point in connexion with 
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internal organisation. In considering it we must keep in mind 
the syllabus^ which includes: — 

Tj^o-i;«« / («) Text-Books. 

®^**^8f - 1 (6) Manuscripta. 

f (a) Dictation. 
Writing ... s (6) Copies and lesson-copying. 

(. (c) Letter writing. 

{(a) Slate arithmetic. 
(6) Mental arithmetic. 
(c) Commercial arithmetic. 

Geography and Agriculture. 
Kindergarten Drawing. 
Drill and Deshi Kasrat. 
Drawing ... \ 

or 
Ghramroar 

or 



Optional for full-timers only. 



Qistory 

We must likewise recollect that the half-timers, who form the 
majority of the pupils, attend school for only three hours 
daily. When these things are considered it becomes obvious 
that the framing of a time-table is fraught with difficulty. 
Sometimes each head master makes his own time-table. Some- 
times the Deputy Inspector prescribes a common one for all 
schools of a similar type within his range. The Manual lays 
down that in all cases the Inspector (formerly the Director) 
shall sanction each time-table. This order can hardly be fully 
carried out; and it would appear desirable that the Inspector 
or even the Director should prescribe model time-tables for the 
Circle or the Province. Except when there are slight varia- 
tions in the curriculum^ local circumstances cannot affect the 
suitability of a time-table framed for schools teaching the 
same subjects and employing the same staff. The question, 
however, next arises whether any satisfactory time-table is 
possible. 

82. The large number of classes entails the following diffi- 
culties: — 

(a) It is almost impossible to give sufficient time to oral 
instruction in each class taken separately. 
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(6) The time-table becomes xuidxQy complicated. 

(c) The monitor can no longer retain his character as an 
assistant to the master; Ee becomes an independent teacher and 
is entrusted with separate classes^ though his age and qualifica- 
tions often unfit him for this task. 

(d) The time of the master is too much engaged to allow! 
of his supervising the monitor's work. 

(e) There is a waste of energy, because classes III and lY, 
though often rerj small, are regarded as distinct units and 
taught separately. 

(/) The classes which are not being orally instructed hare 
to be set down to wxdtten work for considerable periods to- 
gether; and unless the master is (as but few are) sufficiently 
actire to teach and to superrise at the same time, these classes 
will &11 into indiscipline and faulty methods of work. 

83. Hence^ though the proportion of teachers to pupils is, 
excluding monitors, roughly the same as in English primary 
schools, and larger than in similar schools in Prussia, yet their 
work cannot be so effective. Owing to the large number of 
classes, the primary teacher in the Central Provinces is sup- 
posed to be able to instruct only 40 children if he is mudded 
by a monitor. In England a single teacher manages 57, and 
in Prussia 66, pupils. The addition of a monitor is supposed 
to justify the enrolment of a further 20 children. But a glance 
at the time-tables in use shows that^ even so, the staff is much 
handicapped. Appendix A (11) gives the time-table, as it was 
submitted'to me recently, proposed by a Deputy Inspector for all 
schools of his range to suit the new curriculum. It is a favour- 
able specimen of its kind, yet its defects are apparent. Save 
on Saturdays, the master does no teaching in classes I and II, 
and his own time is obviously too much taken up to permit 
of his exercising efficient supervision over the monitor. The 
time of both, especially of the latter, is too much crowded with 
work. A glance at Appendix A (12), which shows the propor- 
tionment of hours among subjects for one week according to this 
time-table, will disclose the fact that no principle is followed, 
the distribution of time merely following the exigencies of the 
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case. Oral are sacrificed to written subjects, since the latter 
require less attention from the masters. The boys of dass II 
dcTote only 3^ hours per week to reading — a most important 
subject in that standard. 

84. I have collected time-tables from other districts; but 
their defects are generally even more apparent than those in 
the specimen shown above. In fact» the present class 
system, while it stimulates the pupil to effort, secures a fair 
uniformity of comprehension in each unit and facilitates in- 
spection, yet carries with it two grare disqualifications: — 
firstly, it produces a loss of energy, since each class (in a rural 
school), though theoretically receiving separate instruction, 
may be anything from one-half to one-tenth the sise of that 
which a single master can manage; secondly, no satisfactory 
time-table can be framed. 

85. A solution of the difficulty is possible, in either of 
three ways:--^ 

(1) Since classes III and lY are generally very small in 
these schools and since their text-books, though different, con- 
tain lessons on the same subjects, they might be taken together 
as a single dass, lessons being chosen now from the third, now 
from the fourth Header. I have drawn up a time-table {Ap- 
pendix A (13)] on these lines and have tentatively introduced 
it into a few schools in various districts of my Circle. It pro- 
vides only two hours for the infants (who, indeed, only assem- 
ble slowly during the first hour). It permits the master time 
to take some of the work of every class during the week and 
to give up practically three hours to the lower classes on Satur- 
day. It is comparatively simple, and it gives [Appendix A 
(14)] a reasonable proportionment of hours to work. 

(2) The presMLt classes might (together with their text- 
books) be telescoped up. Three classes with two text-books 
would probably be found sufficient and would oertainly be 
more in aoooidanoe with European models. 

(3) The present division of classes might be retained and 
an approximation made to the system of the Halbtagsschulen 
of Qermany. This could be done only in a very modified man- 
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ner; otherwise the half-time principle would be tranBgressed. 
But supposing classes III and lY to come to school from 7 
to 10 A-H., classes I and 11 (consisting of small boys whose 
help in the fields is not so essential) might come from 8 to 11 
A.H. The work of the master would thus be spread over four 
hours; as it is, he has to rush through his day's labours in 
three hours (save where there are full-timers), and has then no 
more to do save to prepare his lessons for the morrow. 



Section Vn.-.THB CURRICULUM, NORMAL METHODS AND TEXT- 

BOOKS. 

86. The subjects of syllabus and curriculum have already The omri- 
been treated at considerable length in patagraphs 14 to ^ It 
remains to give [Appendix A (4) and (6)] the curriculum of a 
primary school in tabular foim as it is embodied in the latest 
edition of the Manual. The cxuriculum of physical instruc- 
tion is shewn in Appendix A (16). The aim of the curriculum 
may be briefly recapitulated. It is to endow the pupil with 
elementary knowledge ('' the three B's ") ; to fonn his power 
of observation; to prepare him for his station in life by certain 
purely utilitarian branches of instruction, and finally to make 
his body strong and vigorous. One apparent omission requires 
explanation. Object-lessons are not included as a separate 
part of the rural curriculum. The reason is three-fold. First, 
the curriculum (in the case of half-timers) is already heaTy 
for a daily attendance of Uiree hours; second, the ordinary 
village schoolmaster, even after careful training, appears in- 
capable of giving set object-lessons without losing sight of 
their essential characteristics, and lapsing into lecture or me- 
morial instruction; third, these lessons are already provided 
for by the subjects of the readers (those especially on common 
products^ agriculture and sanitation), by the prescribed me- 
thods of teaching geography, and by the instruction concerning 
soib, etc., given in the fields incidental to a study of Patwaris' 
papers ; and the master appears more at home m, and more capa- 
ble of dealing with, object-lessons which are thus disguised aa 
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a part of tke reading course, tlian when they are openly desig- 
nated as such and presented as a separate branch of study. 
Want of 87. It will be noticed that practically no variation is 

ourioiauiii^* allowed in the course for half-timers. This may be regret- 
table> but can hardly be avoided. For the *^ three B's/^ geo- 
graphy and agriculture and manuacript subjects are rightly 
regarded as essential for every pupil. The shortness of the 
school hours prevents optional subjects being taken up (save 
in the case of full-timers) in the choice of which the boy's 
inclinations might be consulted. A reference to Appendices 
A (4) and (16) will show that the Inspector may> even in some 
rural schools, have to sanction the teaching of grammar in 
place of Patwaris' papers. But the number of such cases will 
always be insignificant; and the rule has merely been made 
for the sake of certain villages in rural tracts which are not 
agricultural at all and may even have no land attached to 
them; they are really bazaars established on thoroughfares 
by communities of banias for the convenience of travellers 
and for purposes of trade. In the case of full-timers and of 
pupils in urban schools, some choice is permitted. 

88. The various parts of the curriculum must now be stu- 
died in connexion with the normal methods prescribed and 
the text-books in use. As regards the former, it must be 
prefaced thal^ while the right modes of instruction are incul- 
cated in the various training schools, no absolutefy hard and 
last rule regarding details is laid upon masters; each, within 
certain broad limits, may develop his own individual genius. 
As to text-books, their production is entrusted to a well- 
known publishing firm in Lucknow, with which the Qovern- 
ment has entered into an agreement. 

89. It is not needful to say much about the special instruc- 
tion of the infant class, because that class is less instructed 
than employed. Care is taken to hang the model letters and 
jEorms, pictures of utensils and examples of colours, upon the 
wall in front of which the infants sit^ and at a suitable height, 
so that their eyes, when not otherwise employed, are always 
fixed thereon. Sensie-perception is the key-note pf the methods 
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used, which approximate to those both of Frdbel and of Pes- 
talozzi. Three motiyes are called into play : — ^That of curios- 
ity, by setting toys and implements before the children and 
telling them stories; that of activily, by keeping them con- 
stantly employed in making letters with seeds, handling 
kindergarten gifts and playing games; and that of property^ 
by letting each possess his own coloured bag of cowries, seeds, 
etc. Class I carries on the subjects here begun; but less by 
way of amusement and more by way of instruction. 

90. The general methods impressed upon teachers in each (S) Beading : 
branch of study are as follows : — ^*^ books.* 

Reading. — (a) Of texUhoaks. — This is begun in the infant 
class by means of seeds, cowries, and sand spread on boards. 
At this early stage no separation is made between the teaching 
of reading and that of writing; both are carried on simul- 
taneously; the infant recognises the letter hanging on the 
wall and straightway reproduces it. Portions of letters and 
simple letters are first taught, the shape of each, its com- 
ponent parts and its difference from other letters being 
emphasised. Eye, hand, mouth and ear are called into play 
Ibr recognition, construction and pronunciation. Thus Qie 
whole alphabet is learnt by means of seeds and sand-boards. 
In class I, first section, sheets of large printed letters are 
placed before the child, who now learns them through this 
medium, and copies them on to his slate. The combinations 
of consonants with yowels and other consonants are likewise 
taught from sheets, and a few yeiy simple words are read 
and written. It may be noted that, the names of letters in 
the Deya-Nagri alphabet being practically the sounds of the 
letters and no more, anything in the way of the ^* Normal 
Wdrter ^' or " Schreib Lese " system is unnecessary. There are, 
howeyei, some local ways of naming letters which seem con* 
structed only to puzssle; fortunately one rarely hears them; 
and masters sometimes, of their own accord, use a yeiy ele* 
mentary Normal'W6rteT system (which is obviously in- 
digenous), especially with the different kinds of "t's" and "d's" 
and with aspirated and unaspirated letters. Thus, in teach- 
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ing ihe letter '' Tha " (hard aspirated '' t "), some always call 
it ''Thakur ka Tha^ i.e., the 't' which begins the word 
"Thakur." 

91. Bj the time the child reaches the Becond section of 
class I, he has discarded reading-sheets for the first Beader, 
which begins with the alphabet, and goes on through easy 
words and combined letters to little stories. It lacks the small 
pictures of objects oyer simple words which are a common 
feature of such books. This has been done with a view to 
cheapening the Tolume. The second Seader (begun in class 
II) has a few pictures, but not good ones. The method of 
reading narratiye prescribed in these two classes is the same. 
It need not be intelligent; clearness, correctness of pronun- 
ciation and proper speed are all that are sought for. Each 
word is uttered in '^staccato/' a longer pause being made only 
at the end of the sentence. In class II, however, intelligent 
reading is often attempted — with more or less success. The 
manner of conducting a lesson is for the master first to read 
a portion of a sentence, which the whole class repeats in unison. 
Then, when the lesson is finished, it is read again by the 
boys alone, each boy taking a sentence. At this point 
correction of wrong pronunciation and taking of places are per- 
mitted. Next comes explanation of the piece read. First, new 
words are written on the board, fully explained and illustrated, 
if necessary, with a short object-lesson. Next, questions are 
asked about the piece and the boys invited to repeat its out- 
line in their own patois. The second Eeader is a suitable and 
interesting little book. 

92. In class lU, intelligent reading is aimed at, and 
pauses and punctuation must be attended to. Many masters 
continue reading in unison, but make the mistake of reading 
and hearing clauses (not whole sentences) at a time — a 
method which reduces all minor punctuations to the same 
value. Provided that whole sentences are read, and that the ex- 
planation is carefully taken before the actual reading lesson, 
the system may be beneficial. But there are two objections 
to it in classes III and lY of rural schools; the first being 
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that these classeB are suffioieiLtly small to allow of indiYidaal 
attention; the second that, in small school buildings, tinison- 
reading is apt to be noisy and distorbing. On the whole, it 
is discouraged. Otherwise, the mode of taking a lesson is the 
same as in class II. The third Beader is perhaps a little dry, 
save towards the end, for boys of the age for which it is 
intended. In it commence the series of lessons upon agriciQture 
sanitation and history. In this class manuscript reading is 
begun. It will be considered separately. In class lY emphasis 
and expression are expected from the boys. 

93. The fourth Beader consists of 184^ages. A list of its DMoriptton 
contents may be instructive: — book. ' 

Contents of the Fourth VemaotUar Eeader. 

1. Praise of God (poetiy). 

2. Queeni Victoria (biographical sketch). 
8. The Lion and the Hare (fable). 

4. Cattle (objeob-ksson). 

6. The Coming of the Europeans to India (History Series, 
Part 9, be&ng oontinaed from the third Reader). 

6. The PoUution of Air (Sanitaltion Series, Part 7). 

7. The FKyvrer (Agriculture Series, Part 7; also an object- 

lesson). 

8. Collection of Moral Aphorisms (didactic poetry). 

9. The Chinese Empire. 

10. The Battle between Alexander the Qreat and Ponu (trans- 

lated from Plutarch's Liyes). 

11. The Old Man and his Bullock (story). 

12. Settlements of the Europeans (History Series, Pait 10). 
18. The Purification of Air (SanitatitAi Series, Part 8). 

14. Good Seed (Agriculture Series, Part 8). 

16. Collection of Moral Apborisms (didaotio poetry). 

16. Wind, Vapour and Rain (Physiogn^^hy, Part 1 Wind). 

17. The Punishment of Children. 

18. Coin as a medium kxf Exchange PoHtioal Eccmomy). 

19. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras (History Series, Part 11). 

20. Sleep (SaniMion Series, Part 9). 

21. The Food of Plants (Agrioulture Series, Part 9). 

22. Practical Advice (didaotio poetry). 

28. Queen Durgavati (biographical sketch). 

24. The Advaivtages of British Rule in India. 

25. Sugarcane (object-lesson). 

26. Madras, the Carnatic and Provinces of tiie Deooan (Uistorf 

Series, Part 12). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Reader. — contd. 

27. Sanitation of Dwellings (Sanitation Series, Part 10). 
2S. The Food of Plants (Agrionltore Series, Part 10). 
29. StancsB (poetiy). 
90. The Horse (objeot-lesson). 

81. Wind, Vapour and Bun (Physiography, Part 2, Vapour 

and Rain). 

82. The Subduing <tf Anger (didactic stoiy). 

88. Bengal (History SerieB, Part 18). 

84. Sanitation <tf Towns and Villages (Sanitation Seiiea 
Part 11). 

35. The Protection of Crops (Agidculture Series, Part 11). 

86. Stancas (poetiy). 

87. The Rainbow. 

88. Truth (didactic stories). 

89. Glores and Cardamoms (object-lesson). 

40. Internal Organisation (History Series, Pait 14). 

41. Disease (Sanitation Series, Part 12). 

42. Agricultural Machines and Implements (Agriculture Series, 

Part 12). 
48. Collection of Adrice (didadtic poetiy). 

44. Means of attaining lasting Fame. 

45. The Taj-Mahal. 

46. The Recognition ol the False and the True (an essay on 

moral peroeption). 

47. Lord Wellesley (History Series, Part 15). 

48. Chdera (Sanitaitnon Series, Part 18). 

49. The Keeping of Cattle for Agricultural Operations (Agri- 

culture Series, Part 18). 

50. Aborigines of the Central Provinces. 

51. The Sun and the Plaaetls (Astronomical lesson). 

52. Lord WiUiam Bentinok and Lord Dalhousie (History Series, 

Part 16). 

58. Small-poz (Sanitation Series, Part 14). 

54. The Law of Landlord and Tenant (Agriculture Series. 

Part 14). 

55. Pradse of Kn!iowledge (poultry), 

56. The Stoiy of Columbus (biographical sketch). 

57. Accidents and how to encounter them (practical advice). 
68. Kalidas (biogra|;>hicaI sketch). 

59. Mutiny of 1857 (History Series, Part 17). 

60. Destruction the Reward of Quile (didactic story). 

61. Ahalya Bad (biographical sketch). 

62. The Banyan-4tree (object-lesson). 

68. How to write letters (practical guide). 

64. Examples of letlters (1). 

65. Examples of letters (9). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Reader — conoid, 

66. British Admimstrstion in India (Hiatory Series, Part 18). 

67. Introduction to the "Mitralabh" (pure Hindi). 

68. "Mitralabh," Part 1. 

69. "Mitralabh," Part 2. 

70. "^ Mitralabh," Part 8. 

The cost of this volume is five and a half annas. Save in 
the poetical pieces and in lessons 67 to 70 (which are pur- 
posely written in a purer form of Hindi) the language is 
kimple. It is often objected, nevertheless, that it is not Uie 
language of the people. This is true. But it would be im- 
possible to write a single text-book precisely suited to any 
one of the vast number of linguistic sub-divisions of the 
population which has to be catered for. This difficulty has 
already been indicated. Three different kinds of Hindi, suffi- 
ciently distinctive to be termed languages, are found in the 
Provinces. Thisse ere Western Hindi, Eastern' Hindiy abd 
Bajasthani. Of the first, the Bundeli dialect is largely used, 
sometimes corrupted with Marathi. The second contributes 
two dialects, Bagheli and Chhattisgarhi ; and two dialects of 
the third, namely, Malwi and Marwari, are also spoken. But 
these dialects are again sub-divided into a host of caste or 
tribal sub-dialects.* This takes no accoxmt of the separate 
languages of Marathi, TTriya and Urdu, in which parallel text- 
books are published. But, as regards the Hindi version, a fur- 
ther difficulty is raised by the fact that the Hindi-speaking ele- 
ment in the larger towns uses a large admixture of words of 
Persian origin, and does find real difficulty in the more Prakri- 
tic vocabulary suitable for the rural districts. On the whole 
the standard Hindi adopted in the Iteaders is a good workable 
language for all districts and all classes. That it should 
represent the ordinary colloquial is far less to be expeoted than 
that a labourer's son of Yorkshire or Somerset should intro- 
duce the correct expressions which he reads in the Board 
school into his family circle. But it is, for all intents and 
purposes, what any man of the meanest attlainments, from 

• Cenaas of ladia, 1901, VqL Xm, Oluq^ T. 
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one end of the Hindi-Bpeaking districts to the other, would 
use in writing an ordinary letter. And it contains only a 
very small percentage of words which are qnite new to the 
majority of boys. 

94. As will be gathered from the list of contenW, this 
Beader (with its predecessors) is supposed to be almost the 
sole text«book used. The language-lesson is, so far as possiblci 
made the medium of general instruction; and the history, 
sanitation and agriculture series are included, in order that 
all boys, even when they make no special study of those sub- 
jects, may be obliged to gain some idea of them. ITo other 
book is required save a simple geography, an arithmetic and 
a mental arithmetic book. It is a question whether CTen 
these might not, in a rural school, be beneficially discarded. 

MMten* ^^' ^ dealing with the Readers, every master is required 

noto-bookfl. tQ mBk^ his own note-book. This serves a double purpose. It 
ensures the master having once carefully prepared and analysed 
each lesson, while there is a presumption that, having once 
done this and reduced Qie result to concise and easily digested 
notes, he will continue to do so each time that Wesson crops up. 
Secondly, it serves as a reference book for the master himself, 
since he puts down useful pieces of information about the 
history lessons, etc., regarding which, in the Boeotian atmos- 
phere of an Indian village, his mind might otherwise grow 
rusty. The danger is that the master often thinks it sufficient 
if his notes consist of long sets of model questions and answers; 
this is harmful^ since the master never strikes out into new 
questions and the boys get the answers by heart. Only care- 
ful inspection can eradicate this f aiQt. 

Example of a ^6. Finally, let us take an example of a reading lesson. 

lesBon. Space forbids to quote more than a single paragraph. Let it 

be one from lesson 28 of Book IV (The Food of Plants) : — 

" Third rule. — ^There must always be sufficient water in 
the ground to allow the food to dissolve. 

" Tou assuredly know that water is a necessiiy for a crop, 
because it dissolves the food and enters with it through the 
roots into the plants. This is the reason why a fresh plant 
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weighiB heavier than a dried up plant. Nine-tenths of its 
weight comes from the water it contains. From this it is 
evident that there must be plenty of water in the ground in 
order to raise a crop." 

The master first elicits, by individual or unison answers, 
how much the boys remember of the last lesson of this series. 
He i^minds them that plants draw their sustenance from the 
air by their leaves and from the ground by their roots. He 
assures himself that the boys remember the experiments then 
shown them (namely, the withering of a plant when kept 
closely confined, or when given free air but no soil). He also 
connects the present rule with one just given in this lesson^ 
namely, that the ingredients of the soil must be fine enough to 
dissolve in water. 

He next finds out by individual questions on the general 
meaning, whether the boys have studied their lesson overnight. 
He likewise asks the meanings of hard words contained in it. 

If they are puzzled by any words (all in this passage are 
quite easy, though perhaps that for '' evident " might require 
explanation) he writes the words on the board, and gives their 
derivations, etc. 

He next puts the boys on to read the lesson, allowing 
correction and taking of places, but also reading a sentence 
here and there himself to show how it should be done. Sing- 
song intonation, neglect of stops and hurrying are the faults 
to which his attention will be most directed. 

The boys now close their books; and the master asks ques- 
tions individually: — ^What is the third rule about the food of 
plants? Why must there be plenty of water in the ground? 
Why cannot the plant eat its food save when dissolved? 
Where are its mouths situated? How large are they? Can 
you see them ? How do you know that plants drink up much 
water with their food? And so on. 

These questions are then illustrated with experiments. A 
plant is displayed, embedded in dry earth, which the boys 
have seen kept unwatered for a day or two. Another is shown 
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in a bottle containing soil in solution. A root is passed round 
and examined xinder the microscope.* 

The master then gathers up the main threads of the lesson, 
and asks a few final questions to be answered in unison. 
(6) Of poetry. 97. (6) Of poetry .—The difflcully of this subject has already 
been pointed out (paragraph 19). Each class is supposed to 
learn by heart a certain number of lines, amounting in class 
lY to 80. AboTe class I, the meaning has also to be taught 
• — ^no ea^ task, because the poetical differs enormously from 
the prose language, and because the boys are utterly ignorant 
of grammar. Hence masters are much averse to starting this 
part of their work on a proper basis ; once, however, a teacher 
sees that it will be insisted on and is shown the method, the re- 
sults are surprisingly good. The reason of this is that both the 
poetry itself and the general method of interpretation are 
purely native products. The boys (together with their parents) 
enjoy the former; the master easily grasps the latter. 
Bximple of a 98. No illustration can be given save in the original Hindi. 
**"^' Let us take the first couplet of lesson I of Book IV : — 

JoffadiiAfcar ko dhany jin upjdyo sansdf : 
Kshitif jal, nahh, pdwak, fawan Icari inko wiitdt^ 
(Praise to the God who created the world : 
Haviing spread out earth, water, sky, fire, and air.) 
One of the class first reads over this couplet, the master cor- 
recting his mistakes (which will probably be numerous) and 
reading it over again himself cleaxly. 

He then asks them to make guesses at the meanings of the 
words. A bright boy may guess a few. But probably the 
master will have to explain eveiything. There are in this 
couplet only three words (ko, jal, and inko) which all boys 
would know, and four {JagadUhwaff sansdTf ndbh and fawan) 
which some might perhaps know. The master therefore begins, 
Jagadishwar, jagat k& ishwar; dhany, shdb&sh; jin, jinhon ne; 
upj&yo, paidd kiya; sans&r, dunid, etc. The boys repeat this in 

* A ligt of appftratnB and ezperimentB will be found in Appendix (4), whioh 
shonld be referred to for fnrther information on the method of teaehing the import* 
ant Buhjeot of agrionltnre by means of object-leieons. 
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imison after him. The master points out derivations, as in 
Jagadfehwar, related words, etc. This part of the lesson is 
technically known as Shabdarth. 

The next part is prose-order, or anwy. The bojra now im- 
derstand the words, and the mc^ter asks if thej can gness at 
the general meaning so far as to put them into their natural 
order. If they cannot do this, he explains:—" Jagadishwar 
ko dhany (hai) jin sans&r upjayo, kshiti, jal, nabh, piwak, 
pawan, inko wistdr karL'' (Strictly speaking the words 
"sansdr upjdyo** should come last; but this refinement would 
probably only puMb the boys.) This is repeated By the class. 

After this comes mani, or general meaning. It is really 
a combination of the two foregoing parts of the lesson, the 
word-meanings being put in prose-order, thus:~Ishwar ko 
sh&bdsh hai, jinhon ne dunid ko paidd kiy4, prithwi, pdni, 
4k4sb, haw«, inko phailav karke. After a little practice the 
boys can do this themselves. 

Finally comes ulleH or explanation of allusions. But this 
couplet contains no such difficulties; they occur, however, in 
passages which refer to the Eamayan, the Mahabharat and 
mythological subjects. 

Along with the meaning the poetry is learnt by heart, and 
sung to one or other of the popular rdgs. This is thoroughly 
enjoyed by the boys; and when the Deputy Inspector or the 
master has a taste for music, the effect, even to European ears, 
is distinctly pleasing. 

99. (c) Of manuscnpts.— This is one oil «he utiUtariaii (.) Of . 
branches of instruction and conuaenoes in class III. Each**"'*** 
master is reqmred to make a coUection of written letters, post- 
cards, etc., which reach him or other villagera, as well as speoi- 
mens of bonds and petitions. These must be sufficiently nu- 
merous to secure a wide variety of handwritings. To apell 
these out is a matter of practice rather than of teaching. All 
the master can do is to point out such forms of letters as are 
peculiar to written script and to show the formal headings for 
different kinds of documents, the proper salutation in letters, 
etc. 
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id) Of P*V 100. (d) Of Patvhiris' papers.— The reading of these 

'*'*^ really ionoa a park of the last branch o! etudy; their compre- 

hension is a different subject. For the sake of uniformily with 
the cuTrioalnm tabulated above, it is here described as part 
of the reading coarse. 

101. It hab been already explained (paragraph 20) what are 
the lAaira and jtmahanii. Specimens of these are given in 
Appendix A (6) and (7). They are registers made anew each 
year by the Patwari or village accoimtant. In a village of 
even ordinary eriae they consist of many pages. The khasra is a 
Ust in serial order of fields with their particnlars. Column 1 
gives the serial number of the field, column 2 its acreage to 
two places of decimals, column 8 the kind of soUs. Thus, 
mund awwai is a black soil containing concrete nodules (kan- 
kar) of which lime is prepared; il is friable and suited to the 
growth of wheat. The quaUty of aoil, of course, forms an an- 
portant factor in estimating the value of the knd and assessing 
the amount of revenue due thereon; so also do the lie of the sar- 
face, the position of the field and its protection by embank- 
menta. etc. The tetters G, D and M indicate respecijvely the 
mdtabiUty of the soil for growing particular crops, thus, «- 
GohoTi or land suited for wheat, D^Dhandhi, or land suited 
for rice, and U= Mutafarikat, or land suited for other crops. 
H the serial number in the map indicates a plot not mduded 
in a holding, such as a road, a tank, a hill, etc., this is noted m 
column 4. The, name of the proprietor is given m oolunm 8, 
that of the tenant in column 6. This column likewise shows 
in what right the land is held. Thus, if the word sir « 
«Ten. we know that this is the malguatt'B own hereditary h^d- 

Lr which he either cultivates himself, or leases out to other 
ctdiivators, who can acquire no righte whatever over it. 
"Khudkast" indicates that the malguzar himself cultivates 
land which is not his hereditary home-farm but has been ac- 
nuii^ in an ordinary way. over which any tenant to whom^ 

?rU can acquire ordinary tenant's rights. The mabk-mak- 
bu«i.a plot-proprietor possessing «^*«t J^^"8»^*•/^ 
3Uar oL Us own holding. Next are the nghte of the 
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Bbtolute-oioeapancy (katai maurasi) tenants, whose rent may 
not be raised within the term of settlemeoit, and who qpnnot 
be ejected for non-payment of rent, but whose land may, on the 
abtaining of a decree, be sold by auction. Below these are 
the occupancy (maurusi) and ordinary (mamuli) rigEls. All 
these are described in lesson 54 of the fourth Beader. Oo^* 
luma 7 contains the names of sub-tenants and tenants of Hr; 
tba headings of the other columns explain themselves. 

102. The jamabandi is a list of cultivaibrs' holdings and 
details of rents. It stands to the khasra as, in accounts, the 
ledger siEmds to the cash-book. The cultivators' names are 
catalogued serially according to their rights. First come the 
vfcalgusars, with their sir land and khudkast; then the malik- 
makbusas, whether holding plots free of revenue or subject to 
its payment; absolute occupancy, occupancy and ordinary hold- 
ings, and those free of rent^ generally in return for service, such as 
that of the kotwars. A few examples of each are given in the 
appended specimens; and it will be noticed that the tenants, 
proprietors and fields entered in the jamabandi are the same 
a* those in the khasra, but differently arranged. The only 
point of difficulty to the boys is in columns 6, 7 and 8, where 
the total is that of rent for the year made up of cash and kind 
(if any part of the payment is made in kind). From a study 
of these papers the cultivator may know the land held by him, 
his rights, the crops raised on and the rent due for his fields* 

108. To impress these points on the boys each school is 
supplied with a full copy of these two registers for the village 
in which it ia eituated, as also with a copy on tracing cbth of 
the patwari's map. This last gives all the numbers of the 
khasra marked on the fields; it is hung upon the wall, and, be- 
sides its prime use as a part of the village-records forms a part 
of the geography course. Each boy in class lY copies out, in 
the course of a year, 20 pages of each register in the proper 
form. He must be able to read the map, and distinguish fields^ 
roads, etc. He is likewise required to learn all details concern- 
ing his father's fields and their position on the map. To get 
by heart the headings of each column is a simple matter to 

f2 
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him; to underBtand them and ihe teclmioalitiea entered below 
18 not so easy. The method is made as practical as posnible. 
Twice or thrice a year the patwari takes the boys into the fields 
with the registers and the map; shows them that the latter 
corresponds with the real position of the fields, and the records 
of the khasra with the possession of the fields and the crops 
sown; he explains the diAerent kinds of soil and gives the boys 
a rough idea of measurement. Besides this, specimens of soils 
are kept in pots in the school — sometimes in beds in the garden 
with their proper crops growing on them. The master ques- 
tions the boys on the meaning of the entries they make in their 
registers. What fraction of an acre is roughly indicated by 
such and such a decimal figure P What is this or that soil fit 
forP What are the precise rights of tenants of various stand- 
ings P Why should a tenant prefer to cultivate khudkast 
rather than sir ? and so on. It is a difficult subject for Boys of 
that age ; but though it has been only recently introduced, some 
show an aptitude for it, and as it4i utility becomes apparent, 
its study is likely to be more effective. 
(8) Writiitf. 104. Writing. — ^Not much need be said on writing; it has 

already been partially treated under ^* Beading/* because in 
the earlier (and more important) stages it is taught along with 
that subject. The point on which great stress is laid in good 
schools is the proper foimation of each separate part of the 
letter; in Hindi (more even than in other scripts) attention to 
this ensures good handwriting; and the formation of letters 
with seeds in the infant class affords a favourable opportunity 
for pursuing the method. In all the higher classes, slates are 
used for copying and dictation; paper is an expensive luxury 
and can be afforded only for manuscript work (writing of Pat« 
waris* papers and mahajani accounts) and for the composition 
of letters in class lY. But good paper copybooks, with printed 
headings, are insisted on in the three highest classes. Occasion- 
ally, in a very poor village, one or two boys cannot supply them- 
selves with copies; but these can usually be got from fees. As 
to spelling it would be hard to conceive a language in which 
thiB subject presents less difficulty than in Hindi, The boys 
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of olaiBB I spend a considerable time in copying out sentences 
from tlieir Beaders. After a single year of this practice, they 
are able to write with great correctness. 

106. When the boy has attained dass lY his writing 
lessons are as follows: — 

(a) Copying small hand in a b6ok from printed headings. 

(6) Dictation (on slates) from the fourth Beader and from 
unseen passages. 

(o) Hie writing (on rough native paper with a reed pen) 
incidental to the study of manuscript subjects. 

(d) The writing (generally in a note-book of natiye paper) 
of imaginary letters, at first dictated by the master and, later 
on, made up by the boys. 

106. On the whole, writing and spelling seem to form a 
subject congenial to the Hindu. He both learns and teaches 
it with ease, probably because either can be done mechanically. 
An inspection of the school registers generally shows the mas- 
ter to be an accomplished penman; and very Uttle trouble 
suffices to make the boys good writers. Hindi spelling is some- 
what lax and permits of local variation; but, generally speak- 
ing, the classes spell creditably and in conformity with the lan« 
guage adopted in the Beaders. To give an idea of the standard 
attained in class lY, I may mention that I frequently set hoys 
to write letters before me on some incident in their Mves {e.g., 
the celebrations that took place in their village at the time of 
the Coronation Durbar). The result, though less full and 
vivid in matter, is superior in style, orthography and hand- 
writing, to what would be expected of English boys of the 
same age and of a far higher station in life. 

107. Arithmetic. — ^The question of the curriculum for arith- (4) Arith- 
metic is complicated by the fact that a native system, good of ta^NkSSrs 
its kind, already exists which is hardly compatible with Euro- SteSlT^**^ 
pean methods. This native system depends upon two points — 

the learning of tables (including fractional tables) up to an 
incredible standard; and the use of rules of thumb called 
*' gurus " (paragraph 22). The combination of these two pro- 
duces in the pupil a capabiliiy for rapid and certain calcula* 
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tion wkioli would quite nbnpluB an English schoolboy* A small 
Hindu educated at home, is subjected to somewhat the follow* 
ing course: — 

First, he learns notation^ combined with tables up to 

100 X 10. 
Then he begins fractional tables, and carries them Qp to 

100 X 5f 
He continues plain tables to 100 x 100, and square- 
tables even higher. (I have found a tery small 
boy in a school who could tell, without a moments 
hesitation, the square of any number up to 1,000.) 
Along with this, the four simple and compound rules 
are learnt as in our system, save that the HinduV 
knowledge of tables spares him much of the cum- 
brous drudgery with which the Bngliwh school- 
boy is saddled. 
Meanwhile the study of gurus has not been neglected. 
The more difficult and complicated are now 
taught. 
A few special rules are also learnt^ all really dependent 
upon tables. Such are rule of three by what we 
call the unitaiy method and interest by "anL" 
(The method is really the same in both.) 
This is all the arithmetic usually learnt. Vulgar fmctions (as 
such) and decimais are unknown. This is not inconsistent with 
the use of fractional tables, for the parts of the unit are not» 
in the native system, indicated by numerator and denominator, 
but are written (and often termed) as divisions of 'the rupee and 
the anna. Thus, if a malguzar wishes to express the &ct thai 
he owns three-fourths of a village, he invariably says that 
he has a twelve-anna share. Again, three-quarters, one and a 
half, etc., are not written f, 1^ but iiu, i|. * just as though 
they were sums of money. 

108. This ^stem has the advantage of apparent simplicity 
and of real rapidity, especially for mental calculations. But 



• In the Marathti oonntryi I is indioated by the figure 12 preceded by a mark like 
an inTerted oomm*; 
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it lias heavy counterbalancing defects for purposes of school 
inBtmction : — 

(1) The complicated system of tables and gums is largely 
a monopoly of the Bania caste. It is only partially known to 
classes not engaged in trade. 

(2) Most children come to school, at the age of about six 
or seven, almost totally ignorant. To attain perfection in 
native arthmetic, home-instruction must be begun well nigh 
from the cradle. The child awakes to consciousness to find 
himself in a world of multiplication tables; and his mind 
shapes itself to this environment. . . 

(3) A training in European methods is essential for thesis 
who are likely to proceed to an Anglo- Yemacular or even a 
Yemaicular middle school. In rural schools^ of course, these 
are but few; stillj, some full-timers will be found who intend 
to prosecute their studies further. 

(4) The system ignores decimals, an elementary knowledge 
of which is essential for the comprehension of Patwaris' papers« 

(6) Tables and rules of thumb are the guiding principles. 
These, while they stimulate memory and quickness of thou(|^hty 
leave untrained the reasoning facidty, which the European 
system of mathematics so largely develops* 

109. Save for the use of a few simple gurus, the native 
methods were entirely ignored in our schools until the frammg 
of the rural curriculum paragraphs 38 and 39j. This was a 
part of the mistaken policy which prescribed even English 
gymnastics for the village school. In 1899 a course was drawn 
up, which, based on European methods, yet includes sufScient 
of the Hindu system to give scope to native genius, to Btrve 
for the practical purposes of business, and to prevent the pupil 
from thinking that arithmetic, as taught in the school, is quite 
alien from the methods pursued in domestic life. On the one 
hand, the elementary rules, problems and rule of three (as being 
a useful mental exercise) are taught strictly upon European 
lines. Vulgar and decimal fractions are discarded, save that 
addition and subtraction of the latter to two places are taught 
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as a necessary adjunct to Patwaris' papers. (Full-timerS| some 
of whom may proceed to middle schools, are taught L. G. H.^ 
Q. C. M. and vulgar fractions in afternoon school.) On the 
other hand, the standard of tables has been raised to suit native 
ideas; gurus are retained; interest is taught on the native 
method, and the keeping of mahajani accounts has been made 
compulsoiy. 

110. We can now proceed to consider in detail the methods 
of instruction — 

■AcL menSo^ («) Written and mental arithmetic. — ^The teaching of these 

arithmetio. two branches goes side by side, and in the initial stages is in- 
distinguishable. As the master's ideas of teaching arithmetic 
(if he has any) are generally of the memorial and rule of thumb 
type, the great aim of the training schools is to force upon him 
the notion that it is uselessi to teach rules without illustrations 
and reasons. Hence the methods laid down for dealing with 
this subject, especially in the infant class and class I, are more 
precise and categorical than those prescribed for other parts 
of the cxunicukun. The use of simple apparatus is insiisted on« 
The ball-frame was almost tiniversally, and is still largely, 
used. Cowries or seeds, however, which are botii cheaper and 
(ar more effective, combined with bags of various sizes, are 
now taking its place, while (for the teaching of parts of the 
unit) the third of Frdbel's kindergarten gifts is called into 
requisition* By these means, together with the black-board, 
concrete numbers and notation up to 10 are taught to the in- 
fants. With a view to showing how instruction is continued 
(both in the infant class and class I) I cannot do better than 
translate from the Shikshaprabandh, or School Hanualf 
especially as to do so will give a specimen of this important 
text-book*: — 

111. " Children have to be taught that the value of a figure 
changes with a change in its position. For this purpose, cow- 

• The Bkikshaprabandh ia the work of Mr. B. MoQftTin SpenM* M.4., Superin- 
tendent of the Training Inaiitation, Jnbbolpore. It ia written in the Temaonlar, 
and deala, in aimple language, with inatraotion and aohool management generally. 
It ia a text-hook in all training aohoola and ita poaaeaeion by maateca ia generallj 
inaktedoB. 
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Ties and small bags are of great use. Thus after the ooWries 
(one, two, three, etc.) have been counted out, ten cowries should 
be put in one bag. Then the numbers 11, 12, etc., should thus 
be explained — One bag (10) plus one cowrie is eleren; and 
one bag (10) plus two oowries is twelve, and so on. Ihe first 
figure 1 (i\ e., that on the left-hand side on the black-board} 
stands for one bag or the number ten, and' the second figure 1, 
2 or whatever it is (t. e., that on the right-hand side on the 
black-board) stands for so many single cowries. In this manner 
the twenties (21, 22, etc.), and the thirties should be taught 
till the figure 99 is reached. After this the number 100 should 
be taught by placing ten small bags in one big bag. For a 
long time such numbers as 18, 36, 63, etc., should be taught 
with small bags aad cowries; then the figures should be shown 
by writing them on the slate or the black-board. For instance, 
if a bpj is told to show 63, he shotdd take five bags each con- 
taining ten cowries and place three cowries by them; and then 
he should also at once write upon his slate figure 5 followed 
by figure 3. As an aid to writing figures, the master should 
draw a straight line upon the board on one side of whidi the 
units and on the other the tens shotdd be written. If units, 
tens adid hundreds are thus taught by means of cowries, eta, 
then the children will easily understand thousands and tens of 
Uiousands* 

'' When notation is compleyiied the boy learns addition. This 
too should be taught by cowries, etc., and should be brought 
home to the child's mind by several repetitions. Addition on 
this system may be taught even before notaticm, by which 
means children, while actually learning notation, can without 
difficulty begin to add. This method is quite in accordance 
with the maxim ' One difficulty at a time.' A second maxim 
which must be observed is, ' Advance by degrees from the easy 
to this difficult.' The examples taught in the beginning must 

be very easy, such as, s» 8. ti and the master must carefully 
1 1 - 

8 

watdh whether the children write the figures clearly one 
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beDMth the other or not^ and whether the Imeil beneath them 
are correcdy drawn. 

" Thus Uiere will be a* gradual advance from easy examples, 
and by practice each step will come to appear easy, till the time 
for accomplishing the more difficult steps arrives. Then, if 
necessary, cowries, etc., may again be resorted to for showing 
the method of addition. Thus, in examples where numbers are 

* carried '*-such as Wt here take cowries for the two units 6 
and 7, and add them; the result is 12 cowries* From this it is 
dear that we have got one ten plus two; and by adding the one 
ol this ten to the i^maining 5 tens, we get 6. This method of 

* carrying ' or ' figures in hand ' should be shown over and over 
again with cowries, till the children begin to learn it 
thoroughly. 

'' Subtraction, too« ahould be taught precisely on the system 
above described; that is to say, children should first leam sub- 
traction by the aid of cowries or pebbles, and should be able to 
show that the difference between five baills and three balls is 
two balls; and in this way other examples too should be taught 

them on the board or the slate, such as^ s. s. i. etc. Subtrac- 

1 1 1 
tion involving ' carrying * must certainly be taught by means 
of cowries. Thus, suppose that 16 has to be taken from 32. 
In this example the children must be shown that 6 from 2 won't 
go. Then display 32 by means of three small bags and 2 cow- 
ries, and tell a boy to take away five cowries from it; he will at 
once open one. bag of ten cowries and emply out its contents. 
The master should then say, ' See I only two bags of ten cowries 
each remain; and instead of two cowries we have now twelve.' 
This should be exhibited on the black-board as follows:-* 

16 -" 

and the boy, having taken 6 from 12 and 1 from 2, will be able 
to write the answer. There is some, difficulty in subtracting by 

this method when there is a zero, as in v. Here there is no 
ten ^in the upper figure); so we must take one hundred from 
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the three hnndredB. We hare then got two hunaiods Avd ten 
tens. From these tens we mnst take one ten iSncl add it to four 

which giTes: 14. The sum has now become : — s>t and this 
sum is worked thus: — 7 from 14 leaves 7; 2 from 9 leaves 
7; from 2 leaves 2; answer 277. By patient explanation 
and the use of bags of cowries, even the smallest children will 
be able to understand this." 

112. Simplicity is here carried to the utmost length, and 
rightly so; for the masters require elementary instruction in 
these matters; and, in arithmetic, the beginning is everything* 
The Shikshaprabandh then proceeds to other rules. Before 
multiplication is begun, a considerable advance must have 
been made in tables. But even in so purely memorial a 
subject as tables, cowries must at first be used and reference 
made back to old tables {e.g., 9 times 6a 5 times 9; and the 
child already knows the latter). The use of cowries is likewise 
introduced into the actual teaching of multiplication and 
division. Then, the simple rules being understood, no difficulty 
will be encountered in their application to money, weights, 
measures, etc. 

113. Meanwhile, mental problems are taught, the master 
first showing the use of fractional tables and gurus in very 
simple examples. Constant practice in this makes the boy 
quick to grasp the principle of proportion; so that the teach- 
ing of rule of three presents no difficulties. As to the native 
method of interest by ank, there are various ways of doing it 
in different localities. A simple example worked out in the 
clearest method is appended: — 

Specimen of Intereii turn worked hy ank. 

Find the interest on Bs. 670 at Be. 1-13-0 per eenft» per 
month, for 1 year and 3 months. 

Firsts find the ^'pakke ank,'' t. e., multiply the principal by 
the number of months. 

670 xld^ 8,660. 

The interest on Bs. 670 for 16 months equals the intereet 
on Be. 8,660 lor one month. 
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Then take the rate of interett bit by bit:— Fint, Be. 1 ; 
to find the interest at Be. 1, diyide the pakke ank by 100. 
Next, annas 8; to find the interest by annas 8, divide the 
quotient of the last calculation by 2. Next, annas 4; for this, 
divide the last quotient by 2. Finally, anna 1 ; for this, divide 
the last quotient by 4. Then add all the quotients. The 
sum is the answer. Thus: — 



670x16 s 8,650 pakke snk. 




iDienst it Be. 1 B Bs. 86 8 
„ sniuM 8 = M 4S 18 
f, „ 4 = „ 21 6 

n ». 1 S M 5 6 
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The rule of working is easily grasped by the boys. But 
it is suggestive that the reason for this very rule, though it 
is a part of the native system of arithmetic, is understood only 
with extreme difficulty. 

114. It is not necessary to say anything regarding the 
extra subjects taught to the full-timers, since they are nut 
strictiy part of the rural curriculum. The same principle of 
teaching no method till it is understood, is pursued here also. 
{h) lUmjaat 116. (6) Mohajani aeoounU. — ^The study of acoounts is 
commenced in class III, where (paragraph 22) the roznameha 
or kachchi rokar is written. An example of this is given in 
Appendix A (8), which is a simple cash account for five days. 
It is perfectly clear; only a few words, not easily translated, 
demand explanation. ** Shri " at the heading is a propitious 
term; ''Sambat" is the Hindu era, dated from 67 B. C; 
" Chait " is the name of a month; " Mani " is a large measure 
of griiin. The pakki rokar is begun in class lY; but, as has 
been already mentioned, it is a stage which, where the trans- 
actions are few and small, may be and often is omitted. It 
is half-way to the khata, and assists the tradesman in trans- 
ferring complicated accounts to that register. The example 
[Appendix A (9)] shows the same entries as those given in 
Appendix A (8), but arranged now, not according to date, but 
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under headrngs^ such as the acooimt with Jai Eiahaa Dae, the 
Hooee acooimt, etc It is, in tact, a consolidated account for 
the fiVe days separately shown in the roznamcha; at its dose, 
the balance is carried on te the income side of the next account 
for five days. Finally comes the khata hahi, which is a 
ledger for one year, each page being devoted to a separate 
account, and all transactions made during the year on that 
account being entered on that page, with references back to 
the paikhi rokar : an example is given in Appendix A (10). As 
it is impossible to reproduce the pages« the dividing lines must 
be taken as indicating a fresh page in each instance. It wiU 
be noted that here the entries are those for the five days shown 
in the rokar, with others in addition, which are intended to 
tohow that the pages given are made up for the entire year. 

116. The examples here given are of the simplest kind, 
such as would be useful in a rural school. The entries in the 
khata are not made on the more complicated system which a 
merchant would think necessary. The pakki rokar is here 
really superfluous and is only put in for the sake of complete- 
ness. If the page references of the khata were made to refer 
to the kachchi rokar instead of to the pakki rokar, the latter 
might be disregarded in examining these illustrations. 

117. The method of teaching is as follows: — Each boy 
is supplied with two or three native registers. The master then 
dictates or gives copies of entries for the romamoha; the boys 
enter these as income or expenditure, the master correcting 
mistakes. After that, the boys have to do everything, at first, 
of course, xmder the master's guidance. They strike tfad 
balances in the roznamcha; they transfer the entries to the 
pakkd rokar (if that register is used), making it up for five, 
seven, fifteen or more days at a time as they are £rected. 
Finally, they transfer the entries again to the khatal The 
great point is to make the boys do everything themselves; 
otherwise they will never understand the system. 

118. Oeogrofhjf. — ^No subject in our schools is so badly (6) Geo- 
taught as this. The reasons are the intrinsic difficulties of '^^ '* 
instruction in this subject, the influence of previous ciiinoid% 
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mh&dk masten caimot ahake off, fauUy methodi of infpeotioat 
and tiia want of % really raitable toxi-book. Even now many 
a maitar it oonient if he ^san get the boys to repeat definitiona 
iBatrni by rote, and reel ofi a list of the distriota oompoaing 
tha province (even though the latter no longer forms part of th0 
half-tijmera' conrae). Bnt a gradual improYement is discem-i 
ibloi due, in large measure, to insistence upon the aimplified 
avrienlnm. 

119. The subject is commenced in dass IIL Tha theoiy 
is, tiiat the boy adTanoes from a knowledge of the school to that 
of the Tillage and the village area; thence to the district, the 
Province, India and the world. A glance at Appendix A (4) 
will diow that this is not thoroughly carried out in practice. 
Tba study of the patwari's map is relegated to class lY and 
is thus preceded by that of the district map, because the former 
goes hand in hand with instruction in Patwaris' papers — a aub« 
jed which is commenced in earnest only in class lY. The 
Oantral Provinbea and India, again, are omitted altogether 
from the half-timers' bourse, because their inclusion would 
unduly swell the curriculum. Still, the method of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown is generally adhered to. 
(•rrwsAiMl- 120. A specimen of the school-plan is given, on a reduced 
scale, in Appendix A (1). The oentnd room, flanked by two 
store-rooms, the master's table and chair, the bench for the 
committee, the cupboard, the verandah with its pillars, the 
compound wall, two garden-plots in front divided by a path, 
and tha play-ground behind, are here indicated. Each school- 
master draws the plan of his own school to scale, and hangs it 
on tha walL Instruction takes the form of showing the boys 
tiiat this plan corresponds with the shape and proportion of 
the building. The position of each piece of furniture is like- 
wise pointed out in the school and on the plan. The boys are 
taken outside and shown that the garden, the gate, etc., are 
correctly indicated on the map. The master next measures 
tha school, makes a scale and causes the boys to apply this 
to tiie plftA* asking them the length of the walls, etc The 
pcaitmi of the building with reference to ihe points of the 
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compass is then discovered by means of looking at t&e snn and 
examining the direction of shadows. By Qiis time the boys 
comprehend the plan and find no difiGicnlty when the master 
asks them to point out upon it this door or that window, or» 
vice versd, to go and stand by such and such a chair or pillar 
as indicated in the map. The boys are next required to copy 
the plan on their slates; and the final stage is reached when 
this is turned face to the wall and each pupil draws up a scale 
and makes a plan on his slate from memory refreshed by 
glancing round the building. 

121. Some schools contain detailed plans of the village (^) The di»> 
itself; and it is highly desirable that boys shotdd get an idea 
of the principal lanes, buildings and tanks and their positions 
and sizes relative to the school and to their own homes, before 
they proceed to the district map. This latter has been printed 
in colours for every different district. The village in which 
the school is situated is first shown to the class, and its position 
towards, and distance from, other points on the map which are 
known to the boys, such as neighbouring villages, main roftds, 
the head-quarters of the district, etc. To impress the trutii of 
the map upon the boys, they are occasionally asked to state dis- 
tances which they know, and then made to measure them with 
a paper scale up(m the map. In this way instruction passes 
from the known to the unknown, and the larger villages of the 
district, its tahsils, its hills and rivers, its roads and rail-roads, 
aie gradually learnt. Thus a lesson will proceed somewhat as 
follows :— 

<}.— What is the name of this yillage? 

A. — Bareila. 

O.-^n what it>ad is itP 

A. — ^The toad from Jubbulpoxe to Mandla. 

Q.—Jn what direction does the road nmP 

A. — ^From north-weat to south-east (the boy is lequired to point 
in these two directions). 

Q.— If you walk altmg the road towards Manidla what Tillage 
will you oome toP 

i..— To Dobhi. 

(Here Bareila, Jabbulpore, the load and 
Dobhi are pointed out on the map). 
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Q.— How far is it to DobhiP 

i..— Tliree miks. 

Q.— And how far to JabbnlporsF 

1.— KleTeii miles. 

(Thete dirtanoeB tM proT«d on the map hf 
meana of a pH^ir eoale.) 

Q.^-Whai do yon medt on the road between here and DobhiP 

il.— One goee np a hill. 

Q.— Of what range is thig hiH a partP 

A.— Of the Satpnra range. 

Q...Of what aistriots does thaib hill form tbe border? 

A.— Of Jubbnlpore and Mandla. 

Q.—ln which district is DobhiP 

i.^Jost inMde Mandla. 

(Heve the hill and the bordor of tho district 
are shown on the map, and the hill is also 
pointed oat from the window.) 

Q.— If yon go towards Jnbbnlpore, what river do yon cross P 

A.-^Tho Oanr river. 

Q.— Into whsft other river does tKe Oanr fsIlP 

A, — ^Into the Nerbodda. 

Q.— Whalt other riyers faU into the NerbnddaP 
and so on. 

(«) Dsflai- 122. As a preparation for studying the outlines of ilie World 

in olass lY, geograpliical terms are also learnt. It is difficult 
to disabuse masters of the idea that this is accomplished when 
definitions are known by heart, and one example of each 
pointed out on the map. The prescribed method is to take the 
boys out to a tank, a river or a stream, and actually show them 
miniature capes, islands, inlets, etc., and then, on rettiming to 
the school, to make them point out the same on the map. This, 
it is to be feared, is seldom done, and raised maps or models in 
clay are conspicuous by their absence. Yery fair majw of the 
world are supplied to schools, but their place is gradually being 
taken by globes. The globes are locally manufactured (para- 
graph 203) at the Normal school, the training classes and by 
masters selected for their neatness of workmanship. These 
last are allowed to make a little money by supplying globes (at 
a cost of Bs. 3 to Bs. 6) to other schools. They vary greatly 
in qualily. The idea entertained by a half-timer of the pre- 
cise meaning of a globe or a map is often regrettably small; 
there is no time to do much. 
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123. In class lY the elementary knowledge already acqiiir- (d) OntUnei 
ed of geograpWcal features is utilised in teaching the outlines o**^*^"^ 
of the world (the continents, oceans, chief cotmiries, etc.) upon 
the map. The great thing, and the difficulty, is to make the 
master stick to the map and avoid Lists of names. Special 
stress is laid on the British possessions, partly with a view to 
impressing on the boys the magnitude of the empire of which 
India forms a part. The intention is excellent, but the process 
whereby it is sought to be fulfilled is too often one of pure oram. 
The subject, no doubt, is a very difficult one to teach intelli- . 
gently; and the masters themselves are often handicapped by 
their own imperfect knowledge. 



124. More satisfactory is the instruction in the causes of («)^ 
day and night. Where globes exist, this is actually carried out '* 

by means of a lamp. The shape of the earth, too, ia generally 
understood by the boys, though it is not really easy to supply 
them with proofs of its roundness, especially a)s they regard 
eclipses of the moon as supernatural events. Ideas on the size 
of tfale eai;9i are necessarily hazy, and it may be doublidd 
whethW, in the rural tracts, the pupils really believe an/ of 
the astronomical geography taught them. However intelli- 
gent and correct their answers may be, their idea of the earth, 
once they are outside the school- walls, probably reverts to that 
of a fixed body poised on an elephant which stands upon a 
tortoise. 

126. With the patwari's map we are on safer ground. This, J^irft n»p^ 
together with its use in the teaching of manuscript subjects, has 
already been described. Its study likewise forms part of the 
geography course; and its value is obvious in showing the posi- 
tion of fields, roads and tanks and the situation of neighbouring 
villages. It must, however, be remembered that this map is 
an actual facsimile of that used by the patwari, which, being 
purely for purposes of land record, does not clearly indicate 
buildings in the village, hiUs and physical features of impor- 
tance just outside the area. To remedy this defect each boy 
is required to draw a copy of the map on a reduced scale on 
paper, omitting the mass of fields (often amounting to a 

Q 
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h/ondxed or more in a single area) and indioattng only his own, 
bnt showing more clearly the chief buildings of the Tillage and 
the principal physical features both within and immediately 
without the village boundary. 
(6) Agriool- ^^^' Affrieuhure.—lt is to be noted that this subject is 

^"^^ taught as part and parcel of the reading- lessons. Its inclusion 

therein ensures its study by the pupils, and obTiaies the 
necessity of furnishing a separate text-book. Hence Mr. J. B. 
Fuller's Agricultural Primer has been translated and inserted 
piece-meal into the third and fourth Readers. So important 
and characteristic is this branch of study, that a synopsis of 
the lessons must be given at great length. But it will most 
fittingly appear in the form of appendices to Section XII, which 
treats, among other matters, of the Normal agricultural class 
for schoolmasters. The reader is therefore referred to Appen- 
dix C (1), which gives the contents of ihe Primer; to Appendix 
C (2), where will be found details of the lessons, as imparted 
to the masters in the Normal agricultural class, to be by them 
repeated to the boys in their schools ; to Appendix C (3), which 
contains the syllabus of demonstration work destined to give 
the master greater insight into the subject than would be 
gained by a study of the agricultural lessons of the Readers 
alone; and, finally, to Appendix (4), where a L'st is drawn 
up of the simple apparatus which each trained master keeps 
by him, and of the experiments with which he illustrates the 
lessons before his pupils. 

127. But to avoid misunderstandings, it is here necessary, 
once and for all^ to define the meaning of the term " Agricul- 
ture '' as it occurs in the curriculum of a primary school And 
the best definition is, that it means the agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Headers. These are largely object-lessons. 
They do liot pretend exhaustively to describe the processes of 
tillage, etc.; while they contain many useful practical hints, 
they yet aim less at the imparting of knowledge than at the 
developing of the faculty of observation and at the arousing of 
a taste for nature study. The methods prescribed for teaching 
^egi indicate that, toother with the otheir lessors on coQimQ)! 
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objects, they answer to tlie Anschauungsunterricht or the 
HetTnaikunde and NaiurTtunde^ that form so important a feature 
in continental edncation, and which are framed to give the child* 
ren right ideas about the things they see arotind them, to 
awaken in them the faculties of interest and observation, and 
to teach them to express their ideas in proper language. In a 
country where almost the sole occupation is that of agriculture, 
a study of the fields and their soils, of the parts of plants and 
their growth, of the success or failure of crops, and of the 
apparatus essential for cultivation, forms the best and fittest 
vehicle for imparting this type of instruction. 

128. Our agricultural lessons, then, serve the following pur- 
poses. First (and most important) they direct the attention of 
the boy to the objects which surround him and which will fill 
so large a portion of his after-life^ in such a way as to mould 
his mind for observation, for the proper reception of impres- 
sions, and for the grouping of impressions so received into an 
orderiy system. This mental habit, once formed with reference 
to the objects of agriculture, will serve the man, not merely for 
the subject-matter with reference to which the habit was in- 
cidcated, but for all walks of life and for any occupation to 
which he may turn his hand. It is the bridge which spans the 
gulf between the concrete and the abstract, between perception 
and the faculty of right reasoning. Their second purpose 
(which is really but a special aspect of the first) is to put the 
boy in possession of some of the common natural truths which 
affect his surroundings. He is already aware that very thin 
soila are unsuitable for certain crops, and that a failure of the 
monsoon results in a failure of the harvest. He is now taught 
the causes underlying these facts, so that his practical know- 
ledge henceforward rests upon a simple scientific basis. Their 
third purpose is to indicate where the operations of agriculture 
as practised in this country fall short of what they might and 
should be, and to point the way to small reforms which do not 
lie beyond the powers of the average ryot. This moral is en- 
forced by the establishment of small experimental farms, like 
that at Shahpur described in Section X. 

Q% 
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(7) Other ^^' ^® hAVB now surveyed the meihoda generally pre- 

•nb]6oti. scribed for eveiy part of the rural currioolum, save drawing of 
geometrical forms (which is purely mechanical). Histoiy (save 
in a fow exceptional schoob), drawing (in the proper sense of 
the term) and grammar are prescribed only for full-timers. 
Hence a description of the methods therein employed forms no 
part of a study of the purely rural curriculum. 



Ezuiiiiiatioa. 



Sedloo VIIL-BXAMINATION. 

^sP^M^ 130. We have now briefly to consider the examination 
which closes the rural primaiy course. It is called the Primary 
Examination and is open to all pupils of the 4th dassof a 
primary school. It is conducted by the Deputy Inspector. 
Boards of Examiners may be associated with him; but this 
is not ordinarily done (nor could it easily be done) in rural 
schools. The Deputy Inspector does this part of his work 
during the period from December to Marck (both inclusive). 
Hence, of his three annual visits to the school, two are ordinary 
inspections, and the third is the annual examination. The 
examination is held strictly in situ and is of an informal 
character. Marks need not be, and are generally not, assigned, 
save in the case of fuU-timers who compete for middle school 
scholarships. Hence the marks given in Appendix A (16), 
which shews the subjects of the examination, are intended 
only as a scale of guidance in the relative vidues to be set 
upon the subjects against whicli they are noted. 

131. The schools in whicli Patwaris' papers and agricul- 
ture may be dropped for grammar and histoiy, are the fow 
instances mentioned in paragraph 87 where the teaching of the 
former subjects wotdd be useless, if not impossible, and where 
the boys are naturally for the most part full-timers who will 
▼eiy likely proceed to a middle school. 

132. Candidates aqre supposed to patti (t.e., answer su£Scient 
questions to obtain 33 per cent» marks, were marks given) not 
only in each group but also in each subject. This apparently 
hfusk rule is intended to ensure proper teaching in such 
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rabjectft BB PaWariB' papers aad accoxuita, wKich ^ould 
otherwise be neglected. As a matter of fact, there is no undue 
severiiy in this; and the Deputy Inspector, after his previouB 
two visits of the year, ought to know who are fit to pass 
almost without holding an examination, while his instructions 
to the master should have secured that none save very stupid 
boys should fail. 

133. Prizes are offered by the District Councils for profi- 
ciency shown in the examination in drawing, agriculture and 
a knowledge of common objects. 

134. Successful candidates receive printed certificates, CertiSmtes. 
signed by the Deputy Inspector, and endorsed with reference to 

the boy's character by the head master of the school. The 
question has at times been raised whether these certificates 
should be in the Yemacular or in English. It has been decided 
that more value is attached to them if they are in the latter 
language. 

135. The obvious criticism upon our system of examination, a niiioiBiB. 
and, to some extent, of promotion (see paragraph 80) is, that 

it leaves too little to the judgment of the master. This criti- 
cism would be valid were it not that education is not yet sufil- 
ciently popular, public opinion not sufficiently strong, and a 
large number of head masters not sufficiently trustworthy, to 
permit of dispensing with a higher agency of control. This 
may seem to be a heavy indictment against masters. But, 
until public opinion changes (one might almost say, comes into 
ezirtence)> the iault is both inevitable and venial. Were 
the examination commdtted purely to the master, the standard, 
despite fairly frequent inspection, would certainly tend to be 
lowered. 



SedkHi K—DISCIPUNB AND PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

136. Discipline, so far at least as the commission of actual Diseipline. 
oSenoes goes, is a matter on which much need not be said. 
The boy met with in rural schools is highly respectful and 
amenable to authority. Punishments, and the oSenc^s lor 
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which ihey may be inflicted, are prescribed in the Education 
Manual, and include imposition, corporal punishmentp rusti- 
cation and expulsion. But the punishment register is fre- 
quently a blank or nearly so. Ordinaiy class discipline is a 
more important subject. The Shtkshaprabandh deals at some 
length with the matter. Silence^ orderliness, prompt obedience, 
politeness and care in the use of books, apparatus, etc., are 
easily secured; punctuality is more difficult, owing to physical 
circumstances, the foolish indulgence of pavents, and the 
fact that the Hindu generally is lacking in this yirtue* Clean- 
liness, again, though scrupulously observed among the better 
classes, is often conspicuous by its absence in the children of 
small cultivators and labourers. And, though it is insisted 
upon in the Manual, its enforoement is rendered difficult by 
the fact that some of the boys are engaged pretty constently 
in field labour and possess only a very limited wardrobe. 
Quietness and smartness in the moving of classes about the 
room, changing formation when an oral lesson ceases and 
written work begins, etc., are best secured by the appointment 
of class-captains, who are distinguished by badges and perform 
their functions very well. When the master is taking a class, 
the boys stand round him in a semi-circle, head up, heels to- 
gether and book well away from the face. When they do 
sums or write dictation, they squat upon matting laid on the 
floor, in a long line, one behind the other, distance being taken 
by each boy placing his finger-tip between the shoulder-blades 
of the boy in front, and then extending the arm full-length. 
As soon as a boy has finished his sum, he lays his slate face 
downwards, takes his book, quietly stands up and begins to 
study his lesson. All words of command are given by class- 
captains in English; this is an old tradition, and the effect is 
a trifle ludicrous, especially that of the '* Bight hand salute by 
numbers, one, two, three," followed by a military salute. The 
indigenous salaam, as described in paragraph 14, is being in- 
troduced into some districts. 
Ph^frioalsx- 137. Closely connected with the subject of discipline is 

that of drill; a well-drilled school is invariably well disciplined. 
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The (mrrioultim of phTsical instruction Ib given in Appendix 
A (16). 

Three branches are taught : — 

(1) Position, turnings and simple evolutions for getting 

into line, extending, etc. 

(2) Extension motions and (in class Y and TI of middle 

schools) balance and combined motions. 

(3) DesJU KasTot. 

Were the last atlone retained no harm would be done, as the 
text-book on the subject contains simple drill; and the exercises 
therein laid down are superior to extension motions. De$h% 
Koitat alone, therefore, need here be described. 

. 138. English gymnastics on the horizontal and parallel Hkiorrd 
bars were once insisted on in all boys' schools. The apparatus ^ 
was constantly decaying or getting out of order; the masters did 
not know how to teach' the exercises ; the boys disliked them and 
used to injure themselves in practice ; and the parents looked 
with suspicion on this new and apparently dangerous form 
of instruction. In 1896, Mr. Monro, the present Director of 
PuMio Instruction, decided to introduce a system of gymnastics 
more suited to the genius of the people. He entrusted the task 
of working out the details to Mr. Ganpat Lai Choube (now In- 
spector of Schools in the Feudatory States). In 1897 the latter 
officer completed his book upon the subject called Deshi Kasrat 
ka Anukram. This was at once introduced into every primary 
school. The change was hailed with delight, and this popular 
series of exercises is performed with zest in every school either 
before or immediately after the daily lessons, according to the 
time of year. All the exercises in this book are practically 
indigenous and of remote origin. They may be seen in any 
"Akhara" or native wrestling-school. The novelties introduoed 
were (1) the systematising of the whole into a series of graduated 
difficulty; (2) the invention of suitable and descriptive names, 
so that the boy's memory is no longer strained to recollect what 
is intended by "exercise number one," etc., but the name sug- 
gests the thing to be done. 
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D^^h^K^jL ^^^' Properly to be understood^ these exercises must be seen. 
' (gymnastic instructors baye already been sent from Assam and 
tbe United Proyinces to the Training Institution at Juhbulpore 
to study the system. A general outline of the exercises has 
already been giTen in paragraph 27. All that can be added here 
is a synopsis of the contents of the text-book fallowed by a 
teanslation of the directions for performing one or two typical 
exercises [Appendix A (17) and (18)]. Among the latter, no illus- 
tration of the daur$y chaU and kvlanU has been included, since 
they are of minor importance. Of all the exercises there is none, 
save the ekhatthi dand and the kulants, which, if it is taken in 
its proper place and practised, a boy of even poor physique can- 
not perform. In this gymnastic there is no expense, no ap- 
paratus, no danger; yet it is of the highest value in developing 
md strengthening the body. 

Unifoms. 1^* Ii^ popular schools, where the Committees are in- 

terested, it is usual for the villagers to raise subscriptions once 
a year and to present each boy (on the King-Emperor's birthday 
or some such suitable date) with a red coat, a red cap and a 
pair of yellow drawers such as wrestlers wear. The coat and 
cap serve as a uniform during school hours and doubtless have 
an influence on discipline and smartness. When the boys go 
out to exercise, they divest themselves of all clothing save the 
drawers, sq that they are not incommoded nor are their clothes 
soiled. 

int^idiool 141. At annual gatherings, such as sacred fairs, etc., teams 
from various schools meet together add compete in Deihi Koirat 
and other sports. Subscriptions are raised and prizes awarded 
to the best athletes and teams. These contests were a charac- 
teristic feature of the local celebrations held in honour of the 
Coronation Durbar. 

142. The infant class is kept amused during part of the 
School hours by organised games. Apart from this, organised 
games do not form a feature of rural schools. The half-timer 
(even of tender years) has more serious forms of occupation on 
which to employ has superfluous energy and his out-of-school 
hours. This does not mean that Hindu boys never play games. 
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Unless tto operations of agricultiure are pressings tip-cat itf 
generally played in the oool of the evening. But the manage*^ 
ment of this is wisely left to the boys themselves. 



Sectiofl X..SCHOOUOARDBNS. 

143. To almost every rural and vemacnlar middle school ^^^iSok. 
is attached a garden. Where gardens do not exist, it is because 
there is no available or suitable site for one, or because the soil 
is utterly unsuitable, or because there are no means of irriga- 
tion. The presence, however, of either or more of these causes 
does not necessarily mean that no garden is attempted. If the 
school is in the heart of the village (which is not generally the 
case), and is situated in a confined spot» a garden-patch is some* 
times secured just beyond the inhabited area. If the soil is bad, 
beds are dug and good soil is brought in; or the system of ** pot 
gardens'' is resorted to, in which flowers and vegetables are 
planted in earthen pots in the school verandah. Finally, even if 
there is no well in the immediate vicinity of the school, water 
is often conveyed by the boys from considerable distances. 

144. The objects aimed at in starting school-gardens are vari* objeotefti- 
ous. An obvious one is the adornment of the school buildings gj^^m^ 
and the impression of neatness and order produced upon the 
pupils. A second is to supply the classes with suitable objects 
for illustrating the important lessons on agriculture contained 
in the third and fourth Headers; thus the different parts ol 
plants, the effects of various soils, irrigation, etc., can be studied 
and illustrated on the spot. Thirdly, it is hoped that, by intro* 
ducing the cultivation of European and the better classes of 
native vegetables into schools, the use of these products (so 
often sadly neglected) will gradually spread among the cul- 
tivators and add a wholesome element to their food-supply* 
Hence the best type of garden consists of three parts: — 

145. The fiower-garden. — ^This contains not only the usual (i)TlMflowsr- 
perennials, such as roses, oleanders, etc., but English annuals 
raised from imported seeds. The flowers usually seen and those 
that best (flourish in the climate are sun-flowers, hollyhocks^ 
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petunia, fllax, larksptiTi verbeDa and portnlaoa. I liava emM 
acroM a school in very remote jungles to which no seeds had been 
supplied for ten years. Yet nearly all the flowers above tpeoified 
were flourishing in the garden, having been propagated from 
seed year by year, and showed no signs of deterioration. Not 
only do these plants serve the purpose of ornament, but their 
blooms are dissected under the microscope to illustrate the les- 
son on the " Flower " ; they are used (together with wheat, pulse, 
etc.) in showing the different kinds of roots; and their stems 
and leaves contribute to some of the simple agricultural experi- 
ments. 
(2)TbeT«gsi- ^^^* ^^ Wffetahle^gtirden. — ^Tbis is sometiynes in a ae- 
ftbieguden. parate space from the flower-garden; sometimes vegetables oc- 
cupy the centres of the plots, and flowers are planted on the 
borders. District Councils allot a small sum of money yearly 
for the supply of English vegetable (as well as flower) seeds 
from the Himalayas, from Poena, or some other good nursery; 
these are distributed to the schools. Vegetables successfully 
raised are peas, potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, knol-kol (kohl- 
rabi) and tomatoes. In the Baipur Circle (where the mud of 
numerous tanks supplies a first class manure), I have seen cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes of almost incredible size produced; and 
the gardens of the Wardha and Chanda Districts are said to 
produce even finer vegetables. Besides these, native vegetables 
are grown largely with a view to showing how careful cultiva- 
tion improves them; thus, a school garden will sometimes con- 
tain a bed of brinjals, etc., in enriched soil, and another bed 
of the same plant in ordinary soil, side by side. In the upland 
(or plateau) districts, where the soil is thin, vegetable-gardens 
are less numerous and successful. But in the lowlands they 
are almost always attached to schools and produce excellent 
results. Nor have they been by any means useless in popu- 
larising tbe cultivation of English vegetables. Many mal- 
guzars have started gardens in imitation, and import Eiuopean 
seeds. Caste prejudices against the new form of food are not 
unknown; but they are, in most cases, easily overcome. The 
lower classes are more conservative and have less opportunity; 
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nor will the system have really attained its objeot, till the boya 
are induce^ to plant seed propagated at first from the school- 
garden, and afterwards from their own, in the small enclosures 
near the village which almost every inhabitant possesses for the 
growing of maize, mustard, chillies, castor-oil, etc. 

147. The crop-plot. — ^This is a less common feature than tim er^p-ploi 
flower or vegetable gardens* Its object is to illustrate the effects 

upon wheat, rice, juari, etc., of manuring and irrigation. Beds 
are also sometimes made of different kinds of soil; and the 
growth of cereals in suitable and unsuitable kinds is thas 
ahown* 

148. Occasionally the crop-plot is developed into a sn^dl ^^^^^pJ^^ 
experimental farm, as the following account will show : — iii«^bav«nii. 

Account of the Agricviturdl Fo/rm attached to the Diitriei 
Council School o^ Shahpur* 

In Jannazy 19Q2| the Director of Public lustraotion visited this school. 
The compound having proved too small for a garden, the Director re- 
quested the malgusar to gjve the master a small pieoe of land near the 
school, which oould be conveniently turned into a garden or an experi- 
mental farm. The malguzar gladly oonsented : and, before the oom- 
menoement of the rains, gave the maater a plot of an area of 1 ?4 acre 
with a well near it. This was fenced round by paid labour. 

The land was divided into six parts, and in them were sown juari, 
cotton, tur (arhar) and, to a lesser extent, ohiUfles and brinjals. 

The land was ploughed with paid labour in the presence of the 
boys, who at times helped the labourers. Cotton was the first crop to 
bQ sown. No cotton is grown towards Shahpur. The master, Daulat 
Bao, is a resident of a village in the Multai Tahail just on the borden 
of Berar (a great cotton-growing tmct). He had been to Berar in May 
and had brought anne good oo'tton-seed with him and also a weeding 
ins€rum«it called douiu which is common towards the southern portion 
of the Betul District. This instrument is easy to use, is cheap and 
saves much labour in weeding. But in order that it may be employed, 
the seed must be sown in rows, the distance between whioh should be 
a little greater than the length of the daura. This obligea the culti- 
vator to sow the seed sparsely and ffives the i^aats sufficient air. These 
advantages were explained to the boys, to the malguaar and to some of 
the better tenants. Cotton seed was sown in the presence of the boys 
and the school committee. Some of the seed was given to the mal- 
guaar, who sowed it in a field and got a bumper crop. 

Juari* and tur were sown in two ways— firstly, in the local manner, 
and, secondly, in the way the master had learnt at the Agriooltiiral School, 

* Juari is torgh^im tmlyarei a large millet which fcma a staple crop in the 
drier parts of the prorinoe. Tor is a taU legaminous plant» from the seeds el which 
dal is made. 
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Nagpnr. The difference between the reeulto waa shown bj the oattom 
obtained according to each method. 

Brinjals and chillies were sown in smaller beds. The produce of 
these was given to the boys; the other crops were sold. As this was 
the first year of the experiment, the master did ndb eactend his field 
of operations nor keep foil accounts. But on several occasions the 
mmnbers of the School Committee were taken to the field to see the 
boys at work and the difference between crops in their own fields and 
those of the school-garden. 

The actual woris waa chiefly performed by the boys m the presence 
of the ntfufter and 'under his guidance. There were some deven boys 
in the two highest classes; they were divided into groups of two or 
three each; and each group was made responsible for the cultivation 
of one of the plots. Thus two or three boys would work continually 
in *the tur-plot (half of which was devoted to properly cultivated, and 
half to roughly cultivated, tnr); the same was done in the Juan and 
cotton plots. The beds of brinjals and chillies were given to the smaller 
boys. A spirit of competition was aroused between the groups, which 
thus worked aealously. 

The points to note aboTe are the introduction into the 

village of a new crop, a new agricultural implement and new 

ways of tillage for crops ordinarily grown* 

149. Sometimes each boy is given a bed in the garden to 
cultivate. Occasionally a little difficulty is experienced over 
labour; the better class boys profess themselves above manual 
toil; the lower have no time to bestow on garden cultivation. 
Thus hired labour has sometimes to be employed for the heavier 
parts of the work or for carrying water if there is no supply at 
hand. Ordinarily, however, the master and the boys till the 
garden; and the latter may often be seen bringing a long line 
of water-poto from the nearest source. 

150. Arboriculture has not yet been attempted; but the 
Director of Public Instruction has drafted a scheme, based upon 
the institution known in American schools as ''Arbor Day." 
According to this, each boy will, once at least in the course of 
his school career, plant a tree in the village or its proximity 
upon the Eing-Emperor's birthday, and Vdll thenceforward re- 
gard and cultivate it as his own. This practice should tend to 
increase the boy's interest in the observation of nature (a faculty 
deserving of cultivation in an agricultural country); it is also 
hoped that it will improve the surroundings and shade of 
villagea. 
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Sedioi XL-SUPPLV, PAY, AND PROSPECTS OP TEACHERS. 
THEIR QUAUFICATIONS. 

161. The inritiiiff of tlus section is fraught with difficulties. DiflmdtiM «f 
Exhaustive statistics cannot be obtained. Important changes . 
are even now being carried out in the grading of rural school- 
masters and their scale of pay. The stamp of man obtainable 
varies immeasurably; and any statement put forward regarding 
qualifications can only be rough and impressional. 

152. The appointment of rural schoolmasters lies with the AppofaitBieiit. 
District Councils (paragraph 50). But it is subject to revision 

by the Deputy Commissioner of the district, and to the proviso 
that no person, who does not possess the requisite teachers' 
certificate, may, without the written permission of the Inspector 
of the Circle, or except as a purely temporary measure, be ap- 
pointed to the post of teacher. In practice, the Deputy 
Inspector is generally the appointing agency, his decision in 
this respect, as likewise in the fixing of a master's grade, being 
submitted for, and in most cases obtaining, the sanction of the 
School Board and the Council. 

153. Taking the pay of both head masters and assistants, and ggof 
excluding monitors, in British territory, we find that the aver- 
age pay is just over Bs. 10 a month. The lowest pay of a head 
master is, at present, Bs. 8; it is now in process of being raised 

to Es. 10; the highest is ordinarily Bs. 15, though a few receive 
Bs. 20. These are the purely educational emoluments. In 
addition to them, 414 masters receive extra pay for managing 
village post offices; and many have allowances for cattle-pounds, 
stamps and registration. Thus the total pay of a head master 
may come to over Bs. 20; but such cases are uncommon. This 
additional pay is of great importance in judging of a master^t 
position. I regret that full statistics are not available; but, 
taking 76 masters (both head masters and assistants) purely at 
random, some of whom are in receipt of no allowances, we find 
that, while their educational pay aggregates Bs. 752, or just over 
Bs, 10 each, their additional pay comes to Bs, 153| which raises 
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tbeir total indmdual pay to just over Bb. 12. The additional 
duties are Tery light. It must be remembered that a certain 
number of uncertificated men, who are not necessarily receiying 
the full pay of their gradci are included in these figures^ and 
tend to lower the average salaries. 
Gx»d68of pay* 164. Hitherto different systems of pay have been followed in 
different districts. Salaries have been sometimes personali 
sometimes attached to certain posts. Henceforward, all will be 
personal and masters will be regularly graded. As the general 
scheme has not been worked out in detail, the graded list of 
the Hoshangabad District (where pay has always been personal) 
is given as a specimen. It will be noted that, in this instance, 
the tate is just below the average : — 

Chades of primary schoolmasters under the Hoshangabad 
District Council. 
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Puj of moDi* 165. The pay of monitors averages Bs. 3 a month. In a few 
*^^ cases only Ks. 2 is allowed; but this is enhanced from fees. 

Pioipeota and 166. As to the prospects and status of the rural schoolmas* 
ter^ the great disability under which he suffers is that his post^ 
in the great majority of cases, is non-pensionable. Ko District 
(Council master appointed on or after April Ist, 1885, is eligible 
for pension. Masters are encouraged to invest their savings in 
the Post Office Insucanoe; but few avail themselves of this 
means of provision. A master's social position varies with the 
popularity of education in the village, and, of course, with his 
own character. In the better class of village, he is almost in- 
variably looked up to; and his association with the Committee 
(who, in such places, are men of good standing) confers upon 
him considerable dignity. In very poor villages, again, the iso- 
lation of his literary attainments makes him a man of weight 
But he fares ill in a tolerably well-to-do village, whose inhabit- 
ants hold education at a discount, or whose malguzar is hoetila 
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15T. Thus the maater'a pay is TLnattraotive; he has no free 
house to live in; and his sodal status is yariable. After the 
age of 55 he is liable (though not necessarily likely) to find his 
lervioes dispensed with^ and no pension to support his declining 
years. On the other hand, he is not debarred from the holding 
and cultivation of land; nor is there anything to preyent a pru 
mary schoolmaster from rising to be the head master of a ver* 
nacular middle school on the respectable salary of Bs. 20 or 
Bs. 25 a month (excluding allowances). He is looked upon as a 
Qovemment servant (though he is not really such)^ and hence^ 
save where his profession or himeelf is markedly unpopular 
holds a recognised position. Finally, he can expend special 
care upon the education of his own sons in the school and thus 
give them a good start in following his own or some other pro- 
fession. 

168. The career is by no means unpopular. Applications gtuip of mon 
for normal scholarships generally far exceed the number avail- ^^^^^''^ 
able. Nor is the class of candidate secured by any means a low 
one. During the past five years, between forfy and fifty per 
cent of the students at the Training Institution has invariably 
consisted of Brahmins and 7 - 7 per cent, of Bajputs; the num- 
bers of other castes are small and variable. Muhammadans 
are 10 per oent. Turning to professions, we find in the pre- 
sent year that the parents of primary grade students in the 
Training Institution are employed as follows: — 

l4uidoirxier I 

Agriculture 22 

Government service • ... 20 

Private sernoe 16 

Trade 18 

Artisan 6 

Labourer 5 

Professional beggar .... 8 

Pheeb 1 

169. The terms on which a student enters the normal classes Popniavi^of 
are, no doubt» attractive. He receives a free education for two eotmd^'** 
years, at the end of which, unless he is either stupid or lasy» w^^Mwa 
he obtains a certificate of distinct value, He is then bound to **** 
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serre for two years as a scliooliaiaster^ after whicli lie can (and 
generally does) continuie in the same calling, with the hope, 
if he is fairly industrious, of rising to Ks. 16 or eyen Bs. 20 a 
month; or, if he finds tlie life uncongenial, he is qualified for 
other forms of work; masters who i^us quit their profession 
generally enter private service (as agents, etc.) or become pat- 
waris; their nunv|)er is not larga 
(2) A tnOaing 1^* Training classes are far less popular institutions. The 
education is, indeed, gratis; but no stipend is attached; the 
instruction imparted is often of an inferior kind and by no 
means ensures success in the examination; and, if the candidate 
does pass, he obtains only an '* untrained ^' certificate, whose 
value is less than that of a '' trained '^ certificate. Still, in the 
richer ddstricts, where education has become popular, these 
schools are well filled and turn out very fair material. In the 
wilder tracts or where rural education is regarded with suspi- 
cion by the people, they are generaUy failures. This is the 
more imfortunate, as it is just in such places that a supply of 
local men is wanted. As it is, masters from the better districts 
have to be sent to these jungly localities to keep the schools go- 
ing. This particular kind .of service is highly unpopular. The 
Hindu of the lowlands regards such a district as Mandla (not 
without justice) as a penal setflemenlf, and its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants as the offspring of the devil. When he is ordered thither, 
his mother-in-law's condifion is generally found to be so critical 
as to delay his journey; and no sooner does he reach his desti- 
nation than he sits down to write a* whole series of application! 
to the various inspecting officers complaining (often with only 
too much truth) that the climate is ruining his constitution. 
So long as he is serving his compulsory two years, he can be 
kept to his work; when these are ended he often becomes 
troublesome and sometimes absconds. But, as the number of 
certificated men increases, things are impiDving; competition 
has arisen, and the masters in undesirable districts are not so 
independent as they were a few years ago. These remarks, of 
course, do not apply to the majority of districts, where posts 
are eagerly sought after. 
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^ 161. The supply of niasterB, then, is, save in certain exoep-? ^•J^^ 
tional tracts, adequate ; the caste and class of the men secured 
are generally respectable, and it is now sought, by raising the 
minimum pay, to secure a still better type. We have now to 
consider the teaching qualifications of the ordinary school 
master. 

lfS2. The great majority of masters ai« certificated. As Pioiporttoii of 
early as 1881, 73 per cent, of the teachers employed in Ck)v* ntftfln. 
emment and aided schools held certificates. In the 680 pri- 
mary boys' schools of the Northern Circle, with as many head 
masters and a smaller number of assistants, there are only 30 
uncertificated teachers.* ^ 

163. The figures given in paragraph 207 show roughly the Proportkni 
proportion of trained to untrained certificated teachers. mMten. 
Dunbg my last cold-weather tour, I inspected 134 District 
Council primary rural schools in tracts where uncertificated 
teachers are numerous; the qualifications of the staff were as 

follows: — 

Head Masters. Assistants. 
Holding trained oertifioatee . 82 9 

Holding untrained certificates. 84 9 

Uncertificated ... 18 8 

Total ... 134 21 

The number of untrained men is decreafing and may be ex- 
pected finally to disappear. It might be argued that in view 
of the extension of the training course in normal classes to two 
years, this view is optimistic. This is probably not so; lor, 
while the numbers annually presented for examination will 
doubtless decrease, the percentage of passes should be far higher. 
And additions to the number of scholarships are always pos- 
sible, as funds permit. 

164. But though the majority of masters are certificated PedagofU 
we have yet to consider their natural pedagogic qualifications 

* These Sipires are erroneoat for one of the seyen digtriota— nunelj, HaadU, 
where greater diffioaltiee in the supply of staff are experienoed than elsewhere. 
Here men who hare been trained bnt hare failed in the Teaehers' Oertiiloate Ex- 
amination hare been returned as oertiflcated. Bnt the error oan make onlj a small 
diffeienoe in the general flgnre. 

S 
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and the extent to which these are likely to be improved by a 
special course of study on the subject. This question is closely 
connected with that of method (Section YII) and that of train- 
ing (Section XII). 

165. A Deputy Inspector of doubtful ability once reported to 
me concerning a Tery incompetent master of a small and back- 
ward village in the following terms: — "I have warned this 
man over and over again to teach according to the Socratic and 
Pestalosszic methods, but he still takes no notice." Truly, be- 
tween precept aoid practice a great gulf is fixed ; and, however 
much our training may make for common-sense systems and 
solidarity of instruction, yet, unless some natural aptitude id 
already present, the seed is likely to bear but little fruit. And 
such aptitude is wofuUy lacking. 
P^.^J1®. . 166. The Hindu is possessed of two virtues which might be 

of the Hindu, expected to qualify him for the art of teaching. The one is 
patience, the other domesticily. The former does, indeed, ren- 
der him a good instructor in the more mechanical branches of 
study, such as writing, spelling and, to some extent, drawing; 
in other subjects it is liable to degenerate into indifference. 
The latter' ought to make him a lover of children ; and such 
he is to the extent of sparing them the pain of enduring (and 
himself the trouble of inflicting) mild, methodical and there- 
fore wholesome penalties. But this does not prevent him from 
visiting trifling lapses with sudden blows and anger; and fre- 
quently the inspection of a class is 8u£Scient to disclose that 
the boys are in the habit of having their ears boxed. 
piBqnaiiflear 167. Against these two questionable virtues stands an arrav 

tiong of tli6 # • ^ • 1 • 

Hindn aiuing of vices derived from nature, tradition and practice. It is per- 
haps not too fanciful to suppose (indeed, it is stated by Com- 
payr6) that the two guiding principles of Hindu socieiy and 
religion have militated against education in India. On the 
one hand is caste, the consequence of which was "an endlesa 
routine, with no care either for the individualily, or the personal 
talents, or the inclination of children"; on the other hand 
is Pantheism, which caused " the thought and will of the Hindu 
tto perish in the mystic contemplation of the soul," and the 
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tendency towardg which may be responsible for his fatal dis- 
taste for the concrete and lore of the abstract. 

168. More certain and more important than these theoreti- W Natme. 
cal effects, is his want of moral fibre. The native schoolmaster 

is not possessed of that conscientiousness and stubborn sense 
of duly which <5arries tiie European through tasks in 'Tiours of 
gloom fulfilled," and which finally converts even indifference 
into ^thusiasm. Hence spring laxily and work perfunctorily 
performed. Hence, too, the inspecting officer cannot afford to 
dispense with the goad of reproof or punishment — a state of 
things which produces relations less cordial than they might 
be and a method of inspection which, while it may be necessary, 
is not the best. Another grave disqualification is the want of 
originality. Not only must the native master be ordered to do 
everything, but he must be shown how to do it (hence the some- 
what rigid precepts of our normal classes and the Shtkshafror 
bandh) ; it is unsafe to leave anything to individual initiative 
— an additional reason (see paragraph 87) for the unelaatic 
character of our curricula. 

169. Passing from nafure to tradition, we have already seen *^ "•dltion. 
how the indigenous teacher was satisfied if the children memo- 
rised poetry without understanding it and mastered a few 
mathematical formulsB. With him we have little to do (though 

even to-day, in aided schools managed by denominational 
societies, it is common to find a Maulvi who makes such of the 
boys as are of his persuasion learn page after page of the Koran 
while neither he nor they comprehend a word of Arabic). The 
schools here have been but seldom established on the founda- 
tions of indigenous institutions; we have had to find and to 
mould our own material. Tet the tradition persists. The 
Hindu schoolmaster has practically no aptitude in maieutio 
methods of instruction ; to get pupils to answer set questions in 
set form is his end and aim. Again, it is often complained of 
the educated classes in India, that they do not keep up their 
reading or pursue their studies in after-lile. The complaint 
holds good regarding the village schoolmaster. A few indeed 
read the great epics. But the majoriiy are content to retain 

h2 
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or to forget that wlxicli they learnt while at school or under 
training. Thus their knowledge remains very limited; nor 
are their minds stimulated even by the perusal of light litera- 
ture. 
(•) Pzeaent 170. As to present practice, the very methods taken to re- 

^'^ move the above-mentioned defects react in other ways against 

the effectiveness of tea^ching; the distances to be traversed 
and the number of schools to be visited by inspecting officers, 
and the system of examination hitherto pursued^ all tend in 
the same direction. The result is that the master strives after 
effect rather than thoroughness and that inspection has often 
(hitherto) been unable to pierce below the veneer, 
taua^ of 171. Apart from a certain lack of moral fibre and prof es- 

tioiuk sional enthusiasm and apart from the paucity of his knowledgei 

the more technical defects of the native teacher may be summed 
up as follows: — 

(1) Want of power of extraction or maieutic method. This 
arises from the traditions of memorising and rule of thumb, 
and the desire to make the boys cut a respectable figure at a 
somewhat hasiy inspection. It results in *^cram/' an inability 
to conduct object-lessons, and a failure in developing the 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

(2) Want of concentration. This is the result of a desire 
to "cram" combined with imperfect preparation of lessons. It 
leads to disconnexion in the series of questions asked, the master 
omitting to choose some central theme round which the lesson 
shall hang. Hence the attention of the pupils is dissipated; 
their interest is not aroused, and mind and memory alike are 
confused by the presentation of a string of disjointed facts. 

(d) Want of illustration. The Hindu has an aversion for 
the concrete. To perform an experiment not only is a worry to 
him but it smacks of vulgarity. His idea of education is to 
turn out pupils capable of uttering certain words (whether 
those words convey meaning to their minds or not, U to him 
largely a matter of indifference). To aid the ear with the eye, 
to prove his own statements by facts, above all to connect, in 
the boys' minds, the truths imparted in school with the visible 
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world that lies around them — these thinga are not dreamed of 
in his philosophy. If a boy speaks according to the book, it is 
immaterial whether he believes (or understands) the subject- 
matter or even whether the book itself be true. (A well-known 
officer of the province, on entering a school, once asked the 
master whether he taught that the earth went round the sun 
or the sun round the earth. "I teach/' replied the master, "that 
the earth goes round the sun.'* "Are you sure of thatP" "Quite 
sure." " But which do you believe P" " I believe that the sun 
goes round the earth.") This habit of trusting to words alone, 
and despising the help of the black-board, the picture, the ob- 
ject-lesson and the illustration generally, is the worst defect 
with which we have to deal It produces in the boy that frame 
of mind in which, when he enters the school-room, he shakes ofl 
his real self and the sensible world that surrounds him, and 
passes into a land of dreams, which, as he returns homeward, 
fade away, instead of being recalled and vivified by the sights 
and sounds around him. It is, finally, opposed to the whole 
theory of modem education from Locke to Herbart— the theory 
which bids us buUd up in the child's mind an ordered world 
of experience, based upon sense-perception, and rising, with- 
out gap or intermission, to reasoned truth. Let us not be un- 
just to the Hindu schoolmaster; for he is no monopolist of this 
defect. Most of us can probably remember at least one preceptor 
of our early days whose class-room was like another world, un- 
conditioned by ordinary experience, where, if two and two 
continued to make four, it was only thanks to the master's goodi. 
will. Unfortunately, such preceptors are very common in our 
schools. 

172. It is to counteract these defects that the infant class Mothodi of 
curriculum is based almost solely on the use of objects; thatSSi**^ 
our schools are filled with maps, pictures and models; that 
many lessons of the Beaders have reference to what the boy 
sees every day of his life and are, indeed, informal object- 
lessons; that, finally, the system of training, to be described in 
the next section, has been instituted. 
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Section XII ^THB TRAININO OF TBACHBRS. 

Kinds of 173. No master is considered to be permaiieDtlj secure in 

tiflofttofl. his post till lie has become a certificated teacher. The certifi- 
cates issued are of three kinds : — 

(1) Trained certificates^ which can be obtained only by 
passing through a Normal school. 

(2) Untrained certificates, which are awarded on the result 
of the same examination as that which closes the Normal school 
course, to candidates who have either served for a year in a 
school under Government inspectioni or studied for not less 
than two years in a Training class. 

The examination for these two classes of certificates is 
held annually in October, and will be described later on. 

(3) Approved service certificates, which are given by the 
Director, on the recommendation of an Inspector only, to such 
uncertificated schoolmasters in Yemacular schools as, being 
over thirty years of age, have rendered conspicuously efScient 
service. This rule is intended to provide for experienced and 
efficient masters who have not had the chance of earning a 
certificate and so are in danger of being ousted from their poste 
by younger, but certificated, men. The award of such certi- 
ficates is very rare. 

fTlnntrofl irf 174. Of primary grade certificates there are two classes — 

cSSfi2u5u^* one (called the 1st class) open to those only who have passed 
through the 4th class of an Anglo- Yemacular middle school; 
the other (called the 2nd class) open to those only who have 
passed through the 6th cllasa of a Yemacular middle school. Up 
to the present date, there likewise existed a 3rd class primary 
grade certificate, for such as had passed through the 6th class 
of a Yemacular middle school. This has now been abolished. 
In addition to the general educational teste here noted (in which 
the candidate is strictly examined), there is likewise, of course, 
a special test, varying for each grade, in pedagogic subjects. 
We have here to deal only with the primary grade, of which 
the 1st class may, for practical purposes, be neglected, since the 
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special test is the same for both classes. Moieover^ very few 
masters who have passed through the 4th class of an Anglo-Ye> 
nacular middle school are to be found in primaiy or, iudeed, in 
any class of schools; as Vernacular teachers they would reap 
no benefit from their English education; nor has that education 
gone sufficiently high to qualify them as teachers in Anglo- 
Yemacular schools. Hence but few men of this standing enter 
the Department; and there are no special facilities for their 
training. 

175. The institutions established for training primary imtitatipiis 
schoolmasters are the following: — priiSl^"* 

(1) The Training Institution for teachers at Jubbulpore. ^ 
This is the only school which teaches up to the collegiate and 
secondary grades. It likewise contains large primary grade 
classes, so that it is really, though not in name, a Normal 
school as well as a Training Institution. 

(2) The two other Normal schools at Nagpiur and Baipur. 
These differ from the Training Institution only in so far as 
they do not teach above the primary grade. At Jubbulpore 
and Raipur pupils are instructed in Hindi; at Nagpur in 
Marathi. 

(3) The training classes attached to Yemacular middle 
schools. These are sixty-two in number, and are of very un- 
equal value. In 1902 the Director said that they "have not 
altogether proved a success, and the question of their re-organ- 
isation will have to be considered." Their establishment is 
regarded only as a temporary measure, till the number of posts 
not held by certificated men shall be so far reduced that the 
Normal schools can fill them with trained incumbents. To 
encourage the head masters, rewards of Bs. 10 are given for 
every pupil who passes the Teachers' Certificate Examination. 

(4) The Normal agrictiltural class at Nagpur. This is in- 
tended to give an extra training in agriculture to certificated 
teachers, so aa to enable them efficiently to handle this import- 
ant subject. 

All these, except the first, are under native superintendents 
OT headmasters. The coUegiate and secondary grade classes 
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of the Training Institution aiie personally taught^ and tke pri- 
maiy grade classes supervised^ by a European expert. 
Normal johool 176. The Normal schools are kept fQled by the offer of nu- 
merous scholarships. The number and value of these, tenable 
in each institution at one and the same time by students read- 
ing for the primary grade certificate, are : — 

Juhhvlpore Training InHiiutiofi, 
40 scholanhips at Ba. 6 eaoh per mensrai. 

Nagp^ Male Normal School. 

16 soholarshiiNi at Ba. 6 each per mensem. 
*5 »» •* »» 5 »> »• m 

Baipwr Male Normal School. 

8 Bchol«nlups at Ba. 6 eaoh per mensem. 
20 „ at ,, 5 ,, 19 >, 

30 99 at 91 4 19 9, 9, 

In addition lo these, thiriy scholarships of Bs. 6 each are 
offered to husbands of female Normal students at Nagpur and 
Jubbolpore. Non-stipendiary students, who have passed at 
least the Primary Examination, are also admitted. But their 
numbers are very few. 
MaoUoBof 177. Scholarship-holders are selected in the following man- 

jJjJ^^P' ner. Once a year Deputy Inspectors send in lists of suitable 
candidates (generally monitors) in their respective ranges, with 
all necessary information, to the Inspectors. On the general 
principle that a man will prefer to serve in his native district, 
the Inspector then proceeds to select, having regard to the 
wants of each district in the way of certificated teachers. Those 
nominated proceed to the institution and there undergo an ex- 
amination in general knowledge and suitabilty. This examina* 
tion is of an informal nature and is conducted by the Superin- 
tendent, who at once forwards, on its result, recommendations 
ef retention or rejection to the Inspector. When these have 
been in turn submitted to, and approved by, the Director, they 
fire carried into effect. Each scholaiBhip-holder must ful- 
fil the following conditions: — He must be not less than 17 
years of age, protected from small-pox, of good moral character 
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(as certified hy a responBible officer) and of sound healtli (in 
attestation of wluch a medical certificate mnst be produced); 
he must also bind himself in an agreement to serve as a teacher 
in any part of the province for a term of not less than two years 
after his course of training is concluded, the penalty for non- 
fulfilment being the reffind by him to Government of such 
sums as shall have been drawn by him in the shape of stipend; 
if a student is under age, a security bond must be furnished. 

178. No fees are charged in the Normal schools or Training Ftet. 
classes, and boarding accommodation in the former is offered 
free. 

179. With a view to tracing the student's career while un- (I) Ths pri* 
der training, we had best take a concrete example. The pri- S^£a!t 
maiy grade department of the Training Institution will serve ^^i^tlto^* 
this purpose, as the course, curriculum, and discipline are bni^Jef *^' 
the same there as in the Normal schools of Nagpur and Baipur. 

The Primary Grade Defartment of the Training Instilution 

at Jubbulpore. 

180. As has been already stated, the institution contains 
a coUegiate and secondary grade class for men who are, or 
will become, teachers in high and Anglo- Yernacular middle 
schools, and primary grade classes for those who will become 
teachers in Vernacular (chiefly District Council primary) 
schools. 

181. The buildings occupy a large space of land on the Prenites* 
confines of the city, which contains class-rooms for students, 

a practising school, a boarding-house, a garden, a gymnasium, 
a drill-ground, a cricket-field, a lawn-tennis court, and a 
badminton court. Of the 88 (primary grade) students at pre- 
sent on the roll, 64 live in the boarding-house, others being 
accommodated in licensed and supervised lodging-houses close 
at hand. The boarding accommodation and the site in general 
are not all that could be desired ; and it is under contemplation 
to rebuild the whole in a better situation at a very large cost 

182. The entire institution is under the control of a Euro- staff, 
pean Superintendent, whose pay rises by annual increments 

of Bs. 40 from Us. 300 to Us. 500 a montL The remainder 
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of the staff is oocupied in the instruction of the primary grade 
students and consists of: — 

An Assistant Saperintendeiit draving Rs. TOO a month. 
An AMifltant Master drawing Bs. 70 a month. 
Ditto ditto 60 ditto. 

An Assistant Master drawing Rs. 60 a month. 

Ditto ditto 40 ditto. 

A Drawing Mastor ditto 60 ditto. 

A Qymnastio Master ditto 16 ditta 

One of the assistant masters is occupied solely in the prac- 
tising school. The scale of pay is about to be raised all round. 
The five assistants at present include two B. A's, one F. A« 
(Intermediate) and two Matriculates. All are men possessed 
of long experience in teaching. 
Material 183. The term commences on November Ist^ when the 

SocU^*^ candidates just selected by the Inspector assemble and are 
tested in their capabilities by the Superintendent. All of 
them have passed the. Primary Examination; those who had 
gone through middle schools formed^ in IdOl, only 13 per cent, 
of the whole, and in 1902, 20 per cent. ; in the present year no 
more than 3 per cent, had studied in middle (and, curiously 
enough, all in Anglo- Yemacular middle) schools. Most have 
served an apprenticeship as monitors, during which period 
they have picked up some ideas of managing a class of small 
boys, but have often unlearned a portion of what they knew 
when they passed the Primary Examination. A brief des- 
cription of the question-papers set by the Superintendent at 
the last test will give some notion of the students* qualifica- 
tions on entering the institution. The language-paper con- 
tained a couplet of poetry for explanation, a letter of fifteen 
lines to be written' on a* set subject, the outline and moral of a 
story in the 4th Reader to be written down (without books), 
the parsing of a simple sentence and some easy questions on 
grammar (which some of the boys, having learned no grammar, 
would be unable to tackle). The arithmetic paper consisted 
chiefiy of problems with a few sums in fractions, decimals and 
interest. An example of one of the problems is given : — ^^ Divide 
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Bs. 329-7-9 between A, B and C in sncli a Way that A getB Ba. 7 
more tlian B, and B gets Bb. 2 less than C/' The dictation was 
a rather diffictilt passage from the 4th Beader. The geography 
paper contained questions on definitions, India and the British 
Empire; thus: — "Give the sources, the provinces through 
which, and the directions in. which, the following rivers flow: 
Brahmaputra, Godavari, Jumna, Tapti.'* 

184. After unfit candidates have been rejected, the vacan- 
cies thus created are filled up by admitting youths (generally 
from urban schooils) whose qualifications are known, but who 
(on the principle of selecting most candidates from districts 
most in need of certificated teachers) had not been previously 
nominated. 

185. The average age of the finally selected students varies Age of pnpUs. 
from year to year from eighteen to nineteen years. At present 

the oldest is twenty-seven ; in 1899 a candidate of thirly-three 
years was admitted; but that is unusual. It is generally found 
necessary to make one or two exceptions to the seventeen years 
of age rule; and thus a few particularly promising lads of 
fifteen or sixteen are sometimes found as students. 

186. The students are then distributed into classes. Fomiation of 
Hitherto, there have been three parallel junior classes for those 

about to appear in the examination for the primary grade, 
3rd class, and a fourth and higher class, called the senior 
class, for those who, having already passed that examination, 
are studying on for the primary grade, 2nd class. Now that 
the primary grade, 3rd class, has been abolished, there will be 
two sets each of two parallel classes or sections, all studying 
for thei primary grade, 2nd class, examination. The first two 
sections will consist of students in their first year; the second 
of students in their second year. 

187. The principle of distribution followed is the equalising 
of the sections in respect of qualifications of students; thus the 
most promising candidates are not all grouped together, but 
are equally divided among both the parallel junior sections; 
the same is the case with the least brilliant. 
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Dftilyxoatint. 188. A stadent'fl day is mapped out as follows: — ^He rises 
at 6 A.H. in summer, at 6 a.m. in winter, and during the first 
hour, plays games, or practises gymnastics, or drills. From 
7 to 8-30 he prepares some of his lessons. From 8-30 to 
10-30 he is employed in the lengthy process of bathing, 
cooking (unless he belongs to a mess) and eating his meal. 
Work in the class occupies the central part of the day, from 
10-30 to 4-30, after which he takes his evening meal. There 
is then an hour of relaxation, during which games are played, 
the newspapers read, and so forth. From 6-30 to 8-30 he is 
required to attend the night class, which is held in one large 
room under supervision, and where he prepares the bulk of 
his task for the ensuing day. The remainder of the evening is 
spent in his own room; here he can continue to work, converse 
with his friends, or otherwise amuse himself. 

Oairieolam. 189. The curriculum consists of two parts : — 

(A) The general educational preparation. 

(B) The special professional preparation. 

(A) comprises the curriculum of the 6th Temacular class, 
the subjects (optional or semi-optional in middle schools) of 
patwaris' papers, gpnammar, agriculture, history and, in nearly 
all cases, drawing, being insisted on. It is given in Appendix 
B (1) ; and paragraph 200 contains some account of the text- 
books and subjects. 

(B) The special professional training comprises the follow- 
ing syllabus: — 

(1) The kindergarten system. 

(2) The best method of teaching the subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum for Vernacular schools. 

(3) The art of oral teaching generally. 

(4) The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them 
and making returns from them. 

(5) Notes on lessons. 

(6) The organisation of a primary school, and the methods 
ol maintaining order, and inculcating principles of truthful- 
ness, obedience and general morality. 

The text-books used are a simple translation of the elements 
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of the kindergarten system and Mr. Spence's Shikshajmh 
handh. 

190. In addition to these two main divisions of instruction, 
a course of manual training is given. This consists of two 
parts: — 

(1) Gutting, folding and mounting of coloured papers, and 
the designing of patterns, as in Ricks' system. 

(2) The manufacture of globes, in the method described in 
paragraph 203. This not only serves to practise (he student in 
neatness, but it also teaches him incidentally a good deal of 
geography and arms him with a valuable piece of school pro- 
perty. Each student is expected to make two globes while 
under tradning; one of these he /tekes with him to his school, 
if it is not already provided with one; the other itf sold to some 
school not possessed of a globe. 

191. Drill, Deshi Kasrat and English gymnastics form an 
important branch of tradning. Cricket, lawn-tennis, etc., are 
also played; and the institution sends in a team for the local 
athletic tournament for high and Aufglo-Yiemacular middle 
schools. 

192. The time-table and the proportionate distribution of TimHabls. 
hours among subjects are shown in Appendices B (2) and (3). 

It will be noticed that the time-table is for the new arrange- 
ment of two parallel sections of junior and senior classes. 

193. It remains to speak of the practising school. This ^?J^**^ 
consists of Anglo-Yemacular middle classes (for the collegiate 

and secondary grade students), Yemacular middle and pri- 
mary classes. These classes are entirely taught by the stu- 
dents, each of whom is sent into the practising school twice 
a year for a week at a time. It is the s]>ecial duty of one 
of the assistant masters of the institution to remain in this 
department and supervise instruction. Students are also re- 
quired to watch the efforts of their fellows and write criticism 
notes. Beside)9 this, model lessons are given in the course of 
class- work. 

194. At the close of the course, an examination is held, Baminatton. 
and successful candidates are presented with certificates. The 
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number of pasaes in recent years from the Training Institn* 
tion has not been so large as might have been expected; at 
the close of 1902, 29 passed out of 60 presented. The principal 
cause of this is probably the large number of subjects which 
had to be studied by the majority of pupils in a single year. 
Under the new system this will be remedied 
DispoMl of 195. The students are then dismissed, a list of those belong* 

P^vuM. ^ ^ ^^^^ district being sent to the Deputy Inspector, who 

arranges for their employment. The majority are at once put 
in independent charge of small schools; those who are not yet 
capable of such work become assistants, generally in the pri- 
mary departments of Yemacular middle schools. A register 
is maintained in the Training Institution, showing the em- 
ployment of each student for at least two years after he leaves. 
(ID Th« ^^^' ^0 much for the Training Institution and the Normal 

^2J|^^ schools. We now pass to the Training classes. 
Their position 197. These are attached to Yemacular middle schools, 
middle sometimes called '^ town " schools. They might be more pro- 

perly described as higher primary schools, since they simply 
continue the instruction given in a primary school through 
two further standards. All the pupils of such a school are 
treated as full-timers, attending for six hours a* day, and, in 
the 3rd and 4th classes, studying a more literary curriculum 
than that prescribed for purely rural schools. Thus, a choice 
of optional subjects is given — drawing, kindergarten occupa- 
tions and manual training, object lessons, grammar, and 
history. Not more than two of these may be studied by 
any one pupil; one of them must be drawing, if any mem- 
ber of the staff holds the certificate of the Bombay School 
of Art. In certain schools^ where it is considered desir- 
able to dispense with the teaching of Patwaris' papers 
for agriculture, grammar and history are treated as com- 
pulsory subjects in their stead. If a boy, on passing the Pri- 
mary Examination, wishes to continue his studies, but either 
does not desire or cannot afford the luxury of English educa- 
tion, he may pass on to the 6th and 6th vernacular standards. 
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The curriculnm of the latter is, with slight modifications, that 
shown in Appendix B (1). On completing thid conrse to the 
satisfaction of the head master the pnpil receives a certificate. 
Such an education, however,, does not much help the candidate 
for employment; true, itq certificate is su]gposed to qualify for 
more highly paid posts than does the primary certificate; but 
its recipient, though he has gained an insight into his own 
language and has put a finish to his vernacular education, re- 
mains ignorant of English, and so finds the more remunerative 
grades of service closed to him. 

198. Partly, therefore, to supply the career which otherwise 
such instruction would not offer, and partly to utilise town 
schools for the production of teachers, Training classes have 
been added to a large number of them. The work of these 
classes is carried on side by side with that of classes Y and 
YI. The difference is that a pupil of the former reads free of 
charge, and studies, in addition to the curriculum prescribed 
for the ordinary pupils of the 6th and 6th standards, the 
special professional course detailed in paragraph 189 under 
head (B). 

199. Were we to glance at such a school, we should find a 5*JS3f ^ 
reproduction of the primary school described in section II. But "^^wo^- 
everything is larger — ^the garden, the building are both lar- 
ger; the staff is larger, containing perhaps two assistant maB- 

ters; the time-table is larger, for all are full-timers; the number 
of classes and their size are larger. For the Vernacular 
middle school is opened only in little towns or large, central 
villages which boast their market-day or even a small bazaar 
of permanent shops — ^places, in fact, whose educational needs 
would not be satisfied by an ordinary primary school, but 
which are unable to support an efficient English-teaching in- 
stitution. 

200. Passing over, then, the primary classes, with which 
we have already gained sufficient acquaintance, we find that the 
Readers prescribed for classes V and YI contain not only 
general lessons, but, in continuation of the series of lessons 
started in the third and fourth Headers, special chapters upon 
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Indian polity and the Britisli Empire, agriciiltnre and botanj, 
soologyi physical geography, elementary political economy, and 
even something of anthropology. The wisdom of so extensive 
and serious a course of reading may be questioned; but it 
should be remembered that the ideas are expressed in the sim- 
plest language. The multiplicity of subjects is, however, rather 
calculaied to leave the mind of the pupil confused. Writing 
includes the reproduction of stories, etc., from memory, and 
school exercises. Arithmetic for the fifth standard includes 
vulgar and decimal fractions, double rule of three and simplo 
interest; for the sixth standard, the whole of that ordinarily 
taught. Physical geography is prescribed together with map- 
drawing and a knowledge of Asia and Europe. Agriculture 
is taught from the lessons in the Readers (which now deal more 
with botany than with practical questions) ; and a new element 
is introduced in the teaching of physical science. It is some- 
times said that the technical terms of European sciences cannot 
be reproduced in oriental language, and that this is a strong ar- 
gument for carrying on the bulk of instruction (at ail events of 
higher and special instruction) in English. Tet now before 
us is th0 translation of a book on elementaiy science in Hindi 
(and it has been translated into other vernaculars as well), in 
which all the technical terms are Sanskritic, with the excep- 
tion of such untranslatable expressions as ^'Bramah Press'' 
or " Leyden Jar ". Moreover the terms, though derived like 
our own from a dead language, are simpler, more comprehen- 
sible, more descriptive. Thus, *' Eeahakarshan '' (a mere 
translation of capillary attraction) is more likely to convey a 
meaning to the Hindi boy than our own expression to an Eng- 
lish boy. And surely " Snehakarshan '' (force of affection) is a 
more convincing and an easier term than force of cohesion. To 
illustrate these lessons, the school is supplied with apparatus — 
vessels for showing the properties of liquids, their upward pres- 
sure; a section pump in glass; a thermometer and a barometer; 
an adr-pump (not always out of order), and an electric machine 
with a jar. All these are compulsory subjects — a wide and 
varied curriculum; the optional subjects offered are manual 
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training, drawing, grammar, historj, mensuration and Burvey- 
ing. 

201. These classes generally include a certain number of itotndning 
pupils, who, desiring to become village schoolmasters^ are study- 
ing for the Teachers' Gertiflcate Examination. Such pupils 
constitute the training cflass, and, in addition to the subjects 

above named, receive special instruction to fit them for their 
vocation. The would-be schoolmaster must beoome acquainted 
with the elements of the kindergadien system, so that he may 
supervise work in an infant class or class I. The text-book for 
this is in Hindi and is a simple, straightforward work. Next^ 
he must study the normal methods of instruction in each sub- 
ject which he is likely to have to teacE. Here he has the aid 
of the Shikshaprahandh, again in Hindi. Thirdly, he must 
gain practical experience in oral teaching. For this purpose, 
the primary classes are used as a* practising school, to which 
the students repair in turn and either teach one class in one 
subject for a week at a time, or instruct it for a day in all sub- 
jects. Periodically, the training class is called upon to sit as 
audience to thto lesson delivered by one of its members and to 
write down " criticism-notes ** upon his style of instruction and 
general management of a class. Yet a fourth point is to learn 
how to draw up and maintain the! school registers, the most im- 
portant of which we glanced through in paragraph 79. The next 
subject is the writing of preparation notes on lessons of various 
kinds; each student is required to keep a note-book containing 
annotations on the reading lessons of the text-books, model 
questions to be set in arithmetic together with the best method 
of working them out, notes on geography, agriculture, and so. 
forth. The sixth and last division of the curriculum is the 
general organisation of a primary school wiih reference to 
drawing up a time-tabfe, madntaining discipline and impress- 
ing upon pupils the elements of good manners and good morals. 

202. The whole of the work of these classes, it must be re- 
membered, is carried on in the vernacular; the students know 
no English, nor would its study be of value to them in their 
future career. As to their personality, what strikes us most is 

I 
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their extreme youtk; it is, indeed, a fault often lonnd wiili 
these classes that they torn out certificated schoolmasters at 
too immatnre and irresponsible an age. But this plan has one 
advantage, that the special training is nndargone by the boy 
while his intellect is still bright with the precocity characteris- 
tic of orientals, and before that rapid deterioration has set in 
which commences abont the age of seventeen or eighteen. Let 
us ask this smart lad of sixteen to teach rule of three to the 
fourth class; he will go through the lesson with a gravity, a 
clearness of expression^ which, in the slow-growing occidental, 
would not be developed till seven or eight years later. 
JJ*»jJj*tart 203. A feature of the best training classes, which is being 
gradually introduced from the Normal schools is the manu- 
facture of globes. The village-potter moulds the requisite 
number of large clay balls; but the rest is entirely the work of 
the student; who coven the ball with stiff paper in layers, 
scrapes out the substructure of day through a small aperture, 
and then does the drawing and colouring. It is not an easy jpro- 
cess, but the results are generally far better than might be ex- 
pected; and the practice has the double advantage of teachii^ 
the student a good deal of geography and of providing him with 
a valuable piece of school apparatus which he takes with him 
to his school, 
menta'to^ 204. With a view to encouraging the training classes, the 

tnintiig. students are required to pay no fees; and the head master re- 
ceives a bonus of Bs. 10 for eveiy candidate who secures a 
teacher's certificate. 
STwS** 205. Thus a training class is a reproduction in miniature of 
andnntzaiiMd,^. jfo^mal school. The difference lies in the inferiority of its 
staff and the consequently lower efficiency of the training given. 
This is why only " untrained " certificates are given to pupils 
from such a school, as also to masters who appear privately. 
But the candidates present themselves at the same examin- 
ation with the Normal students, save that they are not neces- 
sarily required to produce specimens of manual training. 
This examination is held annually, in October, at the three 
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eenires of Jxibbulpore, Nagpnr and Baipnr, for Kormal sta- 
dents; tha Inspeotor of Schools of fhe Circle saperintends; 
Training class pupils and uncertificated masters are examined 
either at these or at local centres, where the Deputy Inspector 
ocmducts the examination. It is a lengthy afbir, searching 
papers being set on e^ery part of the eurrioolum* In addition 
to this written work, the Superintendent of the examination 
tests each candidate separately in the teaching and discipline 
of an actual class, examines him in reading aloud and in abilily 
to perform and to teach drill and Deshi Koitat, and inspects 
specimens of manual training and globes produced by Normal 
students. 

206. An untrained certificate is naturally considered ^^^^J^^^^^ 
lower value than a trained certificate ; but there is no reason oertifloatea. 
why the holder of the former should not, if he shapes well as 

a teacher, rise to the highest posts open to the rural school- 
master. 

207. A few figures regarding pupils enrolled, passes and'^'*^ 
cost are subjoined. They refer to the year 1901-1902; — 



^ 


Average 

munbes 
esxolled. 


Number 

passed 

oot 


Total coet 


Ooitper 
papa. 


Normal Bohooloar f^WW • 
IiwUtation. [^p„ . ^ 


85 
84 
S2 


25 
46 
88 


•9^1 
9,888 
5^980 


Be. a. p. 
883 7 8 

117 10 8 

118 18 8 



Moreover, 191 candidates appeared that year from the Train- 
ing classes, of whom 68 were awarded certificates. Thus it 
will be seen that the number of trained, exceeds the number 
of untrained, teachers who are annually turned out. 

208. There is one point in the whole of the system of train- Oritidsn. 
ing abovS described which can hardly fail to suggest itself. 
The student, in the great majority of cases, oonunences his 

* The high figure for Nanrar is e»lained by the iaot that aome of the oost 
of tiM Tvainiiig Inatitatioii (eabBeqaently ttnoMfened to Jnbbulpore) haa been 

1% 
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course of special jproieqisional training at a time when his 
general qualifications are not one wliit higher tliaa those 
possessed by the top boys of the highest class which, im- 
mediately after his training is completed, he may be called 
upon to teach. Hence it is during his period of training that 
he is obliged to attain to that higher standard of general know- 
ledge which it is desirable that every teacher should possess 
and which he reaches through the text-books and curriculum 
of a Yemacalar middle school. For this reason our Normal 
schools and Training classes are largely teaching institutions; 
the element of training is, to some extent, forced into the back- 
ground. It is true that in the future the extension of the 
course to two years for the lowest class of the primary grade 
will to some extent obviate this di£Sculty. But it must bd 
remembered that the new course prescribes a higher standard 
to be attained; and it remains a question whether the post- 
ponement of training till after the completion of a further 
general education would not be more beneficial to the student. 
This could be managed only by the interpolation, between 
the primary school on the one hand and the Normal school 
or Training class on the other, of a species of institutions, 
similar to the Prdptxranden'Anstalten in Germany, which 
should not train, but should prepare for training. At some 
future date it is possible that our Yemacular middle classes 
may serve this end. At present, the want of trained teachers 
is still too urgent to admit of any but the sytem already in 
vogue. 

209. Another matter in which improvement could be made 
is the organisation of practising schools. The Training classes 
have this advantage over Normal schools, that they are posses- 
sed of efficient primary departments, fully staffed and in excel- 
lent working order, to serve as models for the students; but 
this advantage is generally more than discounted by the in- 
f erioriiy of ihe staff entrusted with the actual work of training. 
In the practising schools, on the other hand, it is not always 
easy to fill the classes with desirable pupils, since some parents 
object to their offspring's intellects being made the corpus vile 
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of a raw apprentice's experiments. The single assistant, too, 
detailed to superintend this departmenti is incapable of 
efficiently controlling and guiding the attempts of all of the 
batch of students sent at one and the same time each to under- 
take a week's instruction of a separate class. Above all, a 
student^ though he gains experience of teaching a single class, 
has no chance of taking (with the assistance only of a monitor) 
a whole school sub-diyided into classes and sections. And, till 
he has been shown how to do this, he cannot be really capable of 
an independent charge. All this points to the desirability of 
establishing model schools, with proper staffs, as adjuncts to 
the Normal schools. 

210. The teaching of agriculture* (as embodied in the agri- Tndninffm 
cultural series in the third and fourth Readers, which ia a 
translation of Mr. Fuller's Agricultural Primer) is considered 

of such vital importance, that a certain number of schoolmas- 
ters and of students who have just passed through one or other 
of the Normal schools, are sent for six months' training to the 
Nagpur Agricultural School. It may be asked why this extra 
expense is involved, and why training in this subject is not 
entrusted to the ordinary Normal classes. The answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, the immediate proximity of the experi- 
mental farm affords an opportunity for object-lessons and praO' 
tical instruction which cannot be secured elsewhere; and in 
the second places, a staff of specialists is more competent to deal 
with this subject than the masters of the Normal classes, who 
possess only general qualifications. 

211. The following is a short account of this institution, (ni) Ths 
The Nagpur Agricultural School^ especially the Normal oiStSia^^^ 

Agricultural Class. ®^*^- 

The school, as at present organised, consists of three sec- 
tions :-!- 

Section I. — The English agricultural class^ in which stu- 
dents pass through a two years' course of training in agricul- 

* It mnat be remembezed that the word '' Agriooltnro " u need fhrovghout in % 
limited mim, m ddUied in paragniphs 126—128. 
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tnre^ preparatory to reoeiving appointments in the subordinate 
Bevenue Departments. 

Section II. — ^The Normal agricultural claM, in whioh 
Schoolmasters and students who have just completed their 
training in a Normal school undergo a course of instruction 
for six months in order to qualify them to teach in Tillage 
schools the agricultural lessons embodied in the Beaders. 

Section III. — ^The malgusari class, in which the sons of 
landowners and others who intend to make farming their pro- 
fession in life undergo a course of one year's training in 
practical farming. 

These sections were not established simultaneously^ but 
form a gradual accretion (made from time to time as the wants 
which each fulfils came to be recognised) upon the Nagpur Ex- 
perimental Farm* The proximity of this farm and the fact 
that its Superintendent is generally one of the sdiool staff are 
of great value in securing to the students a sound practical 
training. Section I was founded in 1888. In 1891| Section II 
was added; there was at first only one class; a second was created 
in 1897. Section III was established only in 1902; it differs 
from Section I in that the instruction is here imparted in the 
vernacular, is confined to practical training, and is intended for 
those who will be actually employed in the operations of agri- 
culture. 

OcAtrolsnd 212. The entire institution, though placed under the De« 
*^*'^ partment of Public Instruction^ is directiy under the control 

of the Director of Agriculture* It is under the immediaij^ su- 
pervision of a Principal, who, in addition to his salary ss a 
master in the school, or as Superintendent of the Farm (which- 
ever he happens to be), receives an allowance of Bs. 60 a montL 
Under him is the following staff: — 

Ba 
160 a month. 

125—160 
80—100 „ 

4th H If 60-^0 ^ 
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A Teteri&aiy inrtmctori a drawing master and a drill 
master (who have likewise other duties to perform) are also 
attached. Of the assistants, three hold the Diploma of the 
Science Oollegey Poona, and one the Agricultural Diploma* of 
the Bombay University. 

218. The class rooms and the hostel are situated on the Premisei. 
farm. Better dass accommodation and laboratories are being 
supplied by ttie erection of the Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute^ which, when completed, will be the centre of the woil: 
of the Agricultural Department. The hostel has recently been 
enlarged so as to contain all students of all three sections. 

214. So much for the institution as a whole. We have now Cust. 
to consider in greater detail the organisation of Section II (the 
Normal agricultural class). It comprises two separate and 
parallel classes taught respectively by the 3rd and 4th assis- 
tants. The actual cost of teaching in 1901 was Bs. 1,776-3-3, 
which works out to Bs. 26*2-0 per pupil. The scale of pay 
has, however, been recently raised, bringing the cost up to 
Bs. 2,566, or Bs. 38-2-1 per pupil; nor does this sum include 
scholarships of students or acting allowances for substitutes of 
masters under training. Certain figures cannot be obtained, 
but, in the year undef consideration, these charges can hardly 
have been less than Bs. 4,000 ; nor does this include travelling 
expenses. 

216. The year is divided into two terms, commencing res- Admisaian 
pectively in June and November. A fresh batch of pupils is^^pS,^ 
sent up for each term — only masters for the former, both 
masters and students for the latter. Thus, in 1901, 44 masters 
arrived in June; and 31 masters and 37 students from the Nor- 
mal schools in November. Each batch remained for six 
months, so that 112 pupUs underwent training in the course 
of the year. Of these^ 97 were awarded certificates of fitness. 
This is by no means the highest total; in 1897, 132 were ad- 
laitted, and 126 passed out suooessfully. If all the figures for 
the past ten years be taken, we find that 974 pupils have under- 
gone trainings and 889 certificates have been issued. 
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86]«oii<mof 216. Pupils are eelected in the following manner: — 

popiii* ^2) Students from the Training Institution and the Nor- 

mal schools are nominated by the Superintendents of those 
institutions from among sucoessful candidates at the close of 
the Teachers' Certificate Examination in October. Each 
student so selected receives all travelling expenses and a 
scholarship of Bsl 5 a month during his six months' training. 
(2) Masters already employed in schools axe selected by 
Deputy Inspectors at the rate (ordinarily) of two masters from 
each district for each of the two terms. The nominees must 
be between 19 and 30 years of age; and the list must receive 
the Director's approval. They carry with them the full pay 
of the posts on which they are serving, a locum tenem being 
in each case provided and paid for by the body which manages 
the school from which each master is selected — ix., by the De- 
partment, by a Municipality, by a District Council, or by the 
manager of an aided school. Save in the case of these last^ 
selected masters also receive their actual travelling expenses. 
g^ygjQ^ ^ 217. The salaries of the teaching stafiE and the general cost 

•xpenditozs. q| up-keep of the institution, together with the scholarships 
and travelling expenses of students, form a charge upon Pro- 
vincial Sevenues. The salaries of masters under trainix^, 
their travelling expenses, and the extra cost involved by ihe 
appointment of substitutes are paid by local bodies or by pri- 
vate managers. 
Onnitfuliim. ^^^* ^^® curriculum has now been almost confined to that 
which the master will have to teach in his school, viz. : — 

(i) The agricultural lessons in the third and fourth 
Beaders (t.e., the translations of Mr. Fuller's 
Agricultural Primer), 
(ii) The patwari's registers and map. 
(iii) Practical gardening, eta 

(iv) Drawing (as useful for generael purposes, object- 
lessons, etc.) 
The practice of Deshi Kasrat is continued. The oourse of 
agricultural instruction is made as practical as possible, each 
pupil cultivating a small plot of land adjoining the sohooL 
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ExperimentB are ailAo inaisied on. The currionltiia in a^gri- 
culture alone demands further description; and it has been 
deemed that this should be given at considerable length. 

219. The subjects of some of the agricultural lessons hare 
already been indicated in paragraph 93. In Appendix G (1) 
the contents of the Primer are given in their logical order, as 
they stand in the original work. All the lessons are contained 
in the Beaders; but^ for purposes of convenience, their order 
has, in several instances, been changed, and their number re- 
duced from eighteen to the fourteen agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Readers, easy lessons being given, in the 
former and repeated in an enlarged form in the latter. The 
printed synopsis which shows the methods of dealing with 
these lessons and which, together with the other subjects 
shown in the time-table, forms the curriculum of the Normal 
agricultural class, is translated in Appendix (2). 

This synopsis of practical work is sufficient to indicate their 
outline, without adding a further lengthy abstract of the les- 
sons. A study of it will show the prominent part played by ob- 
ject-lessons and experiments and the large amount of out-door 
work insisted on. This latter is very effective in the agricul- 
tural school, owing to its being situated on the experimental 
farm. When the master comes to repeat this scheme in his 
village school as a part of the agricultural lessons, there are not 
always the same facilities ; and, of course, many teachers are too 
laey thoroughly to perform the field work when they get back 
to their schools. 

220. But this is not all. A syllabus of demonstration is 
given in Appendix G (3), which is worked through in the 
Normal agricultuitAl jd'ass. Its intention ii( to give to lihe 
master a knowledge of plante, agricultural implements, eto., 
a standard above that which he will be expected to teach to 
class lY. Some of the instructions are the same as those 
given in the synopsis translated in Appendix G (2); others, 
however, go beyond this, and are intended merely for the 
information of the masief*, not for repetition in his village 
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BchooL Since, theiefdkrei the sjllaiyiu doei not neoMsarily 
refer to the leBscms of tiba third and fonrtli Seeders, it will be 
seen thai the leseone have been plaoed in the more logioal order 
of those in the Primer, to which they refer. 

Time-Mle. 22L The time-table is given in Appendix (6). In ad- 

dition to the two honrs a week specially devoted to practical 
work, many of the agriooltore lessons are held out of doors in 
the fields of the experimental farm* 

BzamiiutioB. 222. At the close of each term an examination is held. The 
examiners are selected from amongst gentlemen not connected 
with the instruction of the pupila The results, as has been 
seen from the figures given above, are gratifying. Successful 
candidates receive certificates. 

Appaisiufi for 223. Before leaving the institution to join or rejoin their 

oaitonf * posts, 'the newly certificated teachers are supplied with a set 
of simple apparatus, the cost of which is Bs. 4, and a pamphlet 
(in the vernacular) with pictures describing its usc^ which has 
likewise been demonstrated in the course of instruction. By 
means of this apparatus the master is enabled to illustrate with 
object-lessons the agricultural lessons of the Headers and even 
to carry instruction (for full-timers, etc.) a litde further. It 
is an important point of inspection to see that this apparatus 
is in order and its use known and appreciated. A brief descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and the experiments is given in Appendix 
0(4). 
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Sediofl XIIL— INSPBCTIOIi 
TheiiHfpeot- !^* ^^le inspecting staff consists of the Director of Public 
Instruction, three European Inspectors of Cirdes, and tweniy- 
nine native Deputy Inqiectors of Banges. All these are pen- 
aionable servants of Government. There are, besides, a natirs 
Inspector and a number of Deputy Inspectors attached to^ and 
paid by, the Feudatory States. Our business here is to give 
in greats detail the pay and qualifications of Deputy Inspec- 
tors in British Territory; and, secondly, to delineate tile pre- 
scribed metiiods of inqpection for all inspecting offieets. 
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226. The Deputy Inspectors are graded as follows:-^ Depniy In- 

_ 8peoion; 

•Rs* tneir gxMM* 

2 Depnty Inspeotois at 200 a month. 
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at 150 
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at 186 
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at 100 
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99 


at 80 
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99 


at 60 
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» 


at fiO 



226. The average age of the present Deputy Inspectors is Their qnali- 
nearly 35 years. As regards academic qualifications: — ^ ^"^ 

8 ore B.A.*B. 
12 are F.A/s. 
14 are Miukrionlates. 

29 

Hencetorwardy none of lower standing than F.A.'s will be 
appointed. In addition to this^ 24 are possessed of Teachers' 
Certificates; and of those certificated 12 have been trained in 
one or other of the Normal schools. Abov^ all« 24 have served 
as masters in schools, the average period of their service being 
7J years. 

227. Two special examinations are prescribed for Deputy xhelr 
Inspectors, or those anxious for appointment as such. One of 
these is called the language test^ the candidate being required 
to pass in some one of the following languages (not being his 
mother-tongue): — ^Hindi (with a knowledge of both Deva- 
nagri and Arabic characters), Marathi, Uriya or Telugu. He 
must show in the examination : — * 

(1) Ability to translate into English, in writing and 

wvd voce, passages in the vernacular, selected 
from standard authors, equivalent in difficully to 
those prescribed for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta or Madras Universities, and 
to answer questions on grammar, idiom and the 
technical terms used in instruction. 

(2) Ability to translate from English into the vema- 

eular a passage from a standard Engliah author. 
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(3) Ability to converse with ease and fluency in the 

Temacnlar with a native on such subjects as may 

be selected by the examiners. 

228. The other examination is called the administrative 

test. The candidate is required to display a oompetent 

knowledge of: — 

(1) The general duties of a Deputy Inspector including 

the drafting and docketing of letteni and precis- 
writing. 

(2) The Central Provinces Education Manual. 

(3) The topography and population statistics of the 

circle in which the candidate is serving or wishes 
to serve. 

The paper set in this test is a very stiff one; and the passing 
of the examination is a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Their eft- 229. The stamp of men obtained as Deputy Inspectors is 

oieiH^. decidedly good. This is the more to be wondered at as the 

duties are onerous and the life hard and wearing. Their 
(hitherto) low academic qualifications do not fit them for 
initiative or independence of action. But these things ai^ 
not required of them. In routine work^ in patient inspection, 
and in organisation in accordance with orders issued^ Deputy 
Inspectors do wonderfully welL 
DittiM of 230. The Education Manual lays down the duties of various 

SsKS^ inspecting officers. 

Duties of «hs ^^' ^^^ primary duly of the Director is to administer the 
^^^'^<'^* Department and advise the Local Government as to educa- 
tional policy. He likewise inspects institutiions of all sorts, 
unifying and controlling the work of Inspectors. He spends 
some months of the open weather in touring among rural 
schools. 
Ooties of the 232. The work of Inspectors is two-fold : firstly, to ad- 
limpeoton. n^ujigt^y ^j^eir own circles, especially with reference to the 
appointment, transfer, etc., of masters; secondly^ to inspect 
all institutions in their circles. This second duty is, owing 
to mere extent of area, sufficientty onerous. An Inspector 
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has up to 30,000 square miles to range oTer, and up to nearly 
1,000 institutions to look after. Many of these latter are, of 
course^ urban schools, which are inspected during the rainy 
season. But the Inspector's cirde generally contains some 
700 nual schools (most of which are primary); with a view 
to seeing a proper percentage of these, he proceeds into camp 
in November, and remains touring continuously for five months 
or more. In theory, the Inspector sees all primary schools 
of his circle once in three or four years. In the towns, inspec- 
tions are really far more numerous than this; but in the dis- 
tricts, certain schools are so remote and isolated that they can 
be seen only at great expense of time, and hence are visited 
at rare intervals. The inspection aims at securing that the 
Depuly Inspector is carrying out the policy of the Administra- 
tion. 

233. It will proceed somewhat as follows: — ^Hie visit being 
expected (see paragraph 12), the Inspector is met outside the 
village by the Committee, and questions them as to the work 
and suitability of the master, the popularity of the scCool, etc., 
till he arrives at the building. He then sets the school to 
work; sees that the classes are properly seated and organised, 
and that the time-table is followed out; and, while he listens 
to the master's method of teaching, or now and then strolls into 
the verandah to see what the monitor is about, he glances 
through the registers with the aid of his camp clerk, who, 
meanwhile^ is collecting statistical information. Should any 
inconsistency appear in the registers or between them and 
actual attendance, an enquiry is made. Otherwise, having 
referred to the few last entries in the visitors' book, the In- 
spector proceeds to examine each class in several subjects, with 
special reference to any matters noted as having been found 
weak at previous inspections, or niewly introduced by the 
Department. (Each Inspector must, with a view to qualifying 
for this part of his duties, pass a searching examination in 
Hindi — ^in both Devanagri and Arabic characters — and in 
Marathi, within the first five years of his service. If he is 
posted to the Eastern Circle, he must likewise pass in Uriya. 
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Que of the tests comists in inBtruoimg and *»^iiily^^ng a olafls 
in any subjeot named by the examiner.) Having satisfied 
himself regaarding inBtructiony he next sends the boys out for 
physical exercises, and, while they are lining up, looks round 
the building and apparatus, takes down any suggestions of the 
Committee as to alterations, repaimi, ete.,| and makes his own 
comments on sise, ventilation, cleanliness and general adequacy. 
An examination of the boys in drill and Deshi Kasrat invariably 
follows ; and the inspection closes with a distribution of prises 
(supplied by the Committee or the Inspector or both) in the 
shape of books or money, to the best scholars and attendants, 
and of sweets to the whole school. Biding ten or fifteen miles, 
an Inspector will get through two or even three such inspec- 
tions in the morning, that is from six to eleven or twelve 
o'clock. He then writes up the visitors' books of the schools 
seen, mentioning particularly the state of the house, the teach- 
ing abilities of the staff, and the instruction, mental 
and physical, of the classes. He adds suggestions for the 
master's guidance. He next jots down an abstract of this in- 
formation in a brief diary, which is monthly submitted for the 
orders of the Director, and despatches his o£Soe work. By. this 
time the day is over. But the Inspector (likewise the Direc- 
tor), before closing the day's work, summons the Committee 
of any school, seen that day, which is particularly well managed. 
The members are seated on chairs before the tents; and 
the inspecting officer makes them a speech in the vernacular 
upon the merits or defects of their school and the general ad- 
vantages of education. He then thanks them for their interest 
in the school and for the prises and sweets they have supplied. 
Finally^ he distributes to them pan supari, the native sign of 
hospitalily. 

DniiM of fh« 234. The Central Provinces comprise 116,894 square miles. 

SipcoLm. Of this, seventy-five per cent, is British Territory, in which are 
established 2,123 primary boys' schools. Hence, on the average 
a Deputy Inspector's range contains 8,000 square miles and 73 
primary boys' schools. In addition to this he has to inspect 
^Is' schools, Yemacular middle schools and second grade 



Anglo-Yeniaculav middle scIidoIs, Hit duties are i|i]M-lDld:-<^ 
fir»t» to oanrj out the admimstiBtiyQ orders of the Inspector! 
secondly, to inspect every school in his range at least thrice a 
year; and, thirdly, to combine his inspection with instruction^ 
rach m model lessons and the illustration of drill and 
gymnastic, to the master. In fact» he is, in theory, largely a 
travelling sohodmasier, whose duty it is to instruct the teachers 
of his range. As a matter of fact, the mass of work which he 
has to perform, the necessity (alluded to in paragraph 168) of 
oontinnally pushing on unenthusiastic schoolmasters, and, above 
all, the traditional attitude of the native superior in this country 
to his subordinate, combine to make his visit primarily the occa- 
sion for an examination^ and render his relations to ^ teacher 
those rather of a task-master than of a friend and instructort 
This may be regrettable, bul^ to a large extent at least, cannot 
be avoided. So strong is the official sentiment among natives of 
India, that the Deputy Inspector who is faTniliar with the 
schoolmasters is found to lose his influence and proves a failure. 
Still there is no doubt that these officers might do more, evto 
at the risk of less strict examination, in the way of supervising 
methods and suggesting improvemenHs. A novel feature of 
their inspection will, in future, be lantern displays. At the 
present moment, each district is being supplied with a lantern 
and a set of slides for the use of the Deputy Inspector during 
has tour, 

235. Whenever the funds of a District Council permit^ the 
Deputy Inspector holds a Masters' Conference once a year at 
head-quarters. The schoolmasters are brought in from every 
side and undergo some five days' special instruction in new 
subjects and in Deshi KoiraU Essays are also set and discus* 
sions are held. Masters showing the greatest proficiency 
receive prises. Contests in games and sports are also held for 
the boys at local gatherings. 

236. Besides the officers of the Education Department^ the P^L. 
Chief Commissioner himself. Commissioners of Divistons, De- asenoiafl. 
puty Commissioners, TabJsildars^ and Local Board members 
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inapeot such sohools as faU on the fine of maroH. The atten- 
tion of those last mentioned is chiefly directed to extemalsi 
the secoring of attendance, etc. 



Sedies XIV.^SCOPB AND AIM OP RURAL SCHOOLS. CONCLUSION. 
Owddem- 237. The various factors which have contributed and still 

Uniitiiif «Im contribute to the production and maintonanoe of primary edu- 
■•ope of mnJ . . . . , r j 

ednoatioB s— cation in these provmces hare now been passed in review. We 

return, whence we started, to the picture of a rural school, 
and ask, finally, whiat is its aim and what can it aocomplish. 

238. In this connexion, it is first necessary to consider the 
limitations under which the Department labours. These spring 
from various causes: — ^the financial position, the conditions 
of an agricultural people, the pedaqg^ogio material at hand, and, 
lastly, the mentel habite of the pupiL 
(a) Viaaaek]. 239. We have seen that the intexeste of primary education 
are safeguarded, and that ite requiremente are met in a liberal 
spirit. But liberality is limited by a narrow exchequer and 
the needs of the province in other directions. The present 
estimated annual expenditure on District Council schools alone 
(exclusive of inSpection, training, eto.) is Ss. 3,76,055 (para- 
graph 55). In 1901-02 the expenditure on primary boys' 
schools in British Territory amounted to Us. 3,52,159, the cost 
of each primary school to Es. 191 per annum, and the cost of 
educating each primary pupil to Rs. 3-5-0. Oi;, including 
girls' schools and schools in Feudatory Stetes, we find the 
expenditure on primary institutionB (urban and rural) amounted 
in that year to Bs. 4,70,321, and the total expenditure upon 
public instruction of all sorto to Bs. 11,10;972 among *a popula- 
tion of 11,873,029. If children of a school-going age be reck- 
oned as fifteen per cent, of the population, this gives a total 
annual expenditure of just below ten annas per child. If the 
sums spent on high anduniversiiy education be deducted, the ex- 
penditure per head will be lessened. (Were we to take 16 per 
oent. of the population of England and Wales and that sum 
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only wliioh is expended on elementary education and training 
colleges, bzcltiBiTe of administration, we should arrire at an 
expenditure of not less than £2-7-0 per child. But such a 
comparison is ha^y fruitful.) Later figures are not aV^dlable ; 
when they are published, they will show an improvement. 
This paucily of funds reacts in yarious ways upon rural edu- 
cation. It limits the spread of schools; ednoe the people will 
not indulge their children to any large extent in education, 
unless it is paid for out of public money. It limits the pay 
of schoolmasters and renders the service less atteactive than 
it otherwise might be.* It places modifications upon the 
amount and efficiency ol the special training which can be 
given. 

240. Ample allusion has already been made to the desirabi- (j) Dae to 
Ktjr of shortening, as far as possible, the daily hours of instmc J^^SSS?^ 
tion for the children of the agricultural and labouring classes. 

The half-time system may be regarded as an established and 
wholesome principle* but it necessitates a curtailment of the 
curriculum, and the sacrifice of the literary to the utilitarian 
element. The omisfidon (in almost all cases) of grammar from 
the half-time course is perhaps not to be regretted; but the 
amount of poetry learnt is not by any means sufficient to 
cultivate a taste for the national literature; the long series of 
useful lessons in the Headers render the volumes tt iriSLe dull ; 
and the only accomplishment attempted is the rather unattrac- 
tive form of kindergarten drawing practised in the lower 
classes. 

241. It has already been pointed out (paragraph 75) how, («) Dae to 
when the British entered the Central Provinces, indigenous nuSuil^ 
schools were almost extinct. The hereditary gurus or pundits 

had not flourished during the period of anarchy; some had had 
their throats cut, others had fled to more congenial spheres of 
action and many had abandoned their profession in disgust or 
sighed over empty class rooms. Where schools did not exists 

^ItmvuitbersoolleotodtliatiBpioTSnieiitoMrsbeiiiff made in thii retpsot (lao 
pon|p»ph U3)» 
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the art of tsaohing too was lost. And, where it snrnTed, it 
waB bad; for the indigenous teacher treated his pnpils like 
parrots. Hence the Department had to start afresh, and, 
while creating Bohools, must create likewise masters to instmet 
them. There were no traditions to follow; the material at hand 
was raw and second-rate ; the methods of training adopted were 
alien to the genius of the people. We are still struggling 
nnder this disability and only g^radually feeling our way to- 
wards a lype of pedagogy which, while eradicaiing defects^ shall 
still not reduce the teacber to a piece of mere mechanism. TSl 
our staff is improved, it would be foolisb to attempt, or to 
expect^ too much* 
(a) Dm to 242. It is right that the way of teaching should follow the 
hMlmci S^u^pean and not the native type; for the latter takes but little 
the pitpU. accoimt of reason, which is a gift to the wbole human race. 
But, when we come to consider the thing taught, the case is 
very different. Here the mental faculties if the pupil must 
be reckoned with. The intelligence of the Hindu boy is, as 
has been stated before, acute; it is not (nior does it in after- 
life tend to become) wide. The danger is, that the knowledge 
poured into it may '' hang in air " and, unconnected with the 
ideas suggested by his immediate surroundings, vanisb into 
nothing so soon as the mental strain is relaxed. Until a very 
few years ago the curriculum for rural schools in this province 
was but too likely to produce only a vague and evanescent 
superstructure. The Beaders were couched in a language 
practically foreign to the people, yet worshipped as a fetish 
because it represented ''pure Hindi.'' Perhaps the purpose 
aimed at was the preservation or even Qie resuscitation of this 
really beautiful language by disseminating it among the 
schools. The re-establishment of Anglo-Saxon by making it 
the standard medium of ideas in English Board schools would 
(considering the scanty percentage of pupils to population 
in India) be a comparatively sane idea. Arithmetic was of the 
European type — ^vulgar fractions and a modicum of English 
weights and measures; and geography consisted merely of a 
number of definitions learnt by rote and often radically mis- 
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leading or incorrect, mXh, as backgnmnd, strings of names 
(physical features and political divisions) which might safely 
be forgotten as soon as the examination was ended. Now, on 
the other hand, an attempt has been made to bring the course 
of instruction into Une with the pupils' experience. The 
Headers are in the plain vernacular. It is true that here and 
there complaints still arise that this or that passage contains 
too much TTrdu, or that another is obscure by reason of its San- 
skritic vocabulary; but it may safely be asserted that, so fear as 
is possible, the language adopted is the Uagua franca .of the 
country and no longer a forgotten speech used only by lEe 
pundits. The reading and writing of letters in manuscript has 
added elasticiiy to this branch of study; and arithmetic (for 
half-timers) excludes almost all that is foreign to native calcu- 
lation* Plain tables and fractional tables (both dear to the 
Hindu) are largely insisted on; and the wisdom of this is 
perceived in the approbation of the School Committee when a 
small boy in the second class calls out without hesitation what 
is three and a half times seventeen. Vulgar fractions are 
eschewed as alien to a genius which calculates only by six- 
teenths and twelfths. Decimals are admitted only so far as 
they bear on patwaris' papers. Bule of three is nghtly ad- 
mitted as the main step in the comprehension of problems ; but 
interest must be calculated on the native, not the European, 
method. As for geography, there is but little prescribed which 
will carry the pupil's imagination beyond the village border, 
the hills seen from the school garden, the streams frequented 
in his childhood. It may be argued that it is just that faculty 
of imagination which requires stimulating. But the limits of 
time and utility preclude; and, it must be added, the stimulat- 
ing effect of geography, as of history, is felt only in the mind 
ready prepared by a wider course of previous study, by a life 
spent in the proximity of books, of pictures, of cultured con- 
versation, of a thousand memories. And has not our rural 
scholar his folklorey his beautiful legends of Bam, of Earish- 
ohandra^ of Ghitragriv and the good Eiranyak, wherewith his 
Beaders supply him, and which will serve to people with visions 

k8 
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the well-known woods and streami P That is a step in im ag i na* 
tire instruction whioh must precede anything to be gleaned 
from lists of the provinces or rivers of an empire. The same 
policy is adhered to in the infant classes, where the nursery 
rhymes and childish games of the country are prescribed; and, 
more than in any other branch of instruction, in physical train- 
ing. Five years ago, the visitor to a rural school was treated 
to a display of "right-tum," "left-tum," "stand at ease," "right 
dress," and "eyes front" ; of flaccid " extension motions," where 
the correctness of the English (and hence meaningless) words 
of command was thought more of than any effect of extension 
on the body of the boy; to a hypocrisy of English gymnastics 
on single and parallel bars. Now we have deshi kcurat with 
something of European method grafted on an indigenous sys- 
tem of athletics, enjoyed by the boys and admired by their 
elders. 

n«aia. 243. Having considered these conditions, by which the scope 

of our system must be limited, we can now proceed to the ques- 
tion " What is the aim of our rural education?" 

Aoompwi- 244. The key-note to the answer will be found in {he fact 

that the Indian cultivator is at present struggling in an age of 
transition or revolution — a revolution which is being slowly 
forced upon the masses by their rulers for the ultimate benefit 
of the former. This being so, it is curious to remark that, as 
we glance back through the pages of history for some system 
comparable to our own, we should find a startling parallel in 
the proposals of Condorcet, as set forth in his famous Rapport — 
proposals framed to suit the exigencies of a revolution the very 
opposite to this in character. It is true that the &lse mottoes 
which that revolution inscribed upon its banners led him into 
many absurd errors — ^the basing of education upon politics, the 
erection of the educating body into an imperium in imperio, 
and the belief that education can produce equality and perfec- 
tion. But, in purely practical results, there is a striking simi- 
larity between our gradually evolved system and the proposals 
which sprang from the brain of Condorcet touching the grades 
of instruction, the syllabus for primary schoolsi and the end 
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and aim of elementary education. His primany and secondary 
(or higher prunary) schoolBi Institutes, Lyc6es and National 
Society of Soiences and Arts, correspond respectively (if we 
may compare great things with small) to onr primary and Ver- 
nacular middle, Anglo-Yemacular middle schools, high schools, 
and coUeges. His course of elementary study comprises the 
'' three fi's *\ grammar (wanting in our strictly rural syUabusJ, 
simple methods of measuring a field and a building, simple des- 
cription of the products of the country and the processes in 
agriculture and the arts, the deyelopment of the first moral 
ideas and rules of conduct derived from them, and the simple 
principles of social order. These last four items are reproduced 
in our elementary geography and the study of patwaris' papers; 
in the lessons upon agriculture and common objects; in the 
poetical aphorisms of the Readers, the series on sanitation and 
the lessons of advice; and in the historical pieces which tell 
of British rule and the benefits which it has conferred upon 
India. Finally, there is his practical definition of the aim of 
these studies: — ^''In the primary schools theze is taught that 
which is necessary for each individual in order to direct his 
own conduct and to enjoy the plenitude of his own rights."- 
Provided that we interpret " rights '' as those, not of the citizen 
of a republic, but of the member of a village community, we 
have the best possible definition of the result aimed at in our 
rural schools. 

1215. For our object is in the main utilitariaa. Even as re- Utaiiviaa 
gards the general intention of the system, this is apparent. The 
moral instruction given derives no sanction from the teaching 
(in school at least) of religion; State schools in India would 
cease to be possible when they became denominational. To 
Idve in truth and honesty, to eat, drink and sleep sufficiently 
but not too much* to shun dirt and disease, to obey the laws and 
to honour those set in authority — ^these, mixed with some of the 
sound prudential advice of the Orientals, are the maxims to be 
found in the text-books. Intellectual instruction is limited to 
that which is essential and no more; the pupil is taught such 
reading, writing and figuring as he will require in his dafly 
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life; the poetry, imaginative storiea and pieces of pure Hindi 
literature are confined to what is necesBarj to lend interest to 
the Beaders and zest to the pupil's studies. The STstem of phy- 
sical instruction is such as to inspire discipline and uniformity; 
it is highly suited to the deyelopment of the body, and> being 
a native growth, is likely to be retained and carried on in later 
life. As to the special branches of study, they aim at a two-fold 
efiect. Firstly, they are framed with a view to shaking the 
young cultivator out of the mental lethargy into which he is 
only too prone to sink, to turning him into an obsenrerj a 
thinker and an experimentalist. For this reason, the whole mass 
of manuscript work, the short course of geography and the 
agricultural and other series in the Beaders, connect themselves 
with the affairs and objects met with in the pupil's daily life. 
If they serve to electrify his mind into the observation of ttiat 
which is around him, the building up of a reasonable experi- 
ence, the formation of general ideas and the drawing of rational 
conclusions — ^then, indeed, the best will have been accom- 
plished. But there is a second aim underlying these subjects. 
This is no less than the highly practical one of saving the culti- 
vator from himself and the enemies by whom he is surrounded. 
For it is his misfortune to find himself to-day in an environ- 
ment to which his hereditary habits can, with diifficulty, adjust 
themselves. Generations of oppression and lawlessness have 
rendered him callous and improvident; the memory still lives 
of the time "that hover'd betwixt war and wantonness," when 
the savings of years might lie any moment at the mercy of the 
Pindari, or the debts of a life-time were only too likely to be 
cancelled by obliteration of the creditor. Now British rule has 
established a condition of life in which the caprice of fortune 
is reduced to a Tninimum, in which ruin awaits the improvi- 
dent, and existence, in order to be blessed, must be guided by 
self-denial, thrift and prudence. The hand of jusGce has given 
a great opportunity to the money-lender; while his victim has 
yet to learn that instabUily of life and property no longer make 
the marriage-feast or the pilgrimage or any other immediate 
form of delectation the best investments for the surplus of a 
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bounteous year. His ecouomic suiroundingSj toO| haye change 
ed. Difficulties of communication no longer retard the export 
of life's necessities; the glut on the market resulting from a 
bumper crop no longer makes up for failure of the next rainfall. 
The commercial agent encourages the cultiyation of cotton or 
linseed in place of cerealsi and the middleman reaps the gain. 
The cultivator can no longer batten in the isolation of his sunny 
hill-docked plain; he has become an item in the world's com- 
mercial system, but has yet to learn the modifications which the 
distant vibration of steamship, locomotiye or cotton mill must 
work in his simple methods and transactions before he can 
settle down into a new tranquillily. In short, he is in a transi- 
tion stage and knows not what to make of it. Under these cir- 
cumstances a practical education is what he needs. He must 
be armed against those who, aided and protected by the changed 
order of things, are making his ignorance and his conservatism 
their prey. Our rural curriculum, then, aims at the ideal of 
Herbert Spencer regarding what education should Be— an ans- 
wer to the question. How to live? The text-books contain 
chapters on sanitation, agriculture, the rights of tenants. 
Manuscript reading is induded, so that the future cultivator 
may, through his own eyes, comprehend the bond or mortgage- 
deed he digns. He must become convlBrsanti with' patwaris' 
papers, in order that he may not be puzzled by the numerous 
columns of the khasra and jamabandi, that he may see that en- 
tries are correctly made in the right place, and may come to 
know his own position. Practical instruction in the fields will, 
it is hoped, cause him to appreciate the defects of his own sys- 
tem, and the improvements whicE lie withdh his power. The 
study of aecounts should help him to habits of thrift and td the 
compreheiksiosi of his standing wath the money-lender. Above 
all, the development of his reasoning faculties may teach him 
to perceive and to live up to the new economic conditions into 
which he has been plunged. 

216. While, however, our rural education aims at equipping improrement, 
the pupil to hold his own in an age of slow revolution, it must intion. 
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not be supposed that it attempts to make of him anything ssts 
that for which fate intended him. He may become more wide- 
awake, more alive to his own interestsi more able to cope with 
those who try to dupe him. But, so far as our efforts are con- 
cemed, he will remain an Indian ryot. It has been remarked 
that the oiyilisation of a people can be developed only along its 
original lines of genius. However much this saying may ap- 
pear to be falsified in the case of Japan, it would be hard io 
deny ii regarding the present condition of the conservative agri- 
cultural classes of India. To attempt to Europeanise would be 
madness — a scratching of the epidermis with a view to produc- 
ing a metempsychosis. Moreover, there are excellent points in 
the character of the native husbandman, in his ways of enltivi^ 
tion (rude as they seem to us), and in the institutions of his 
village community. Our rural schools would develop the merits 
and supply the defects of his nature; they would show him how 
to make the best of his environment, not how to change it. Our 
course of instruction, moral, mental and physical, is based upon 
indigenous ideas. These (or the best of them) are presented 
to the pupil in an organised form; and they are inculcated upon 
an occidental (that is, a rational) system of pedagogy. 

BffMto of 247. The aim of our rural education has now been discussed ; 

1^. ^^^ it remains to consider its actual effects. In 1901 out of a popu- 
lation of nearly twelve millions, 327,486 persons were returned 
as literate. The standard taken was a somewhat high one.* 
Most of these had been educated in our primary schools. Two 
questions arise. What are the abilities of a hsJf-time pupil at 
the moment when he leaves school? What ar€r his abilities, say, 
ten or fifteen years later? 

PrtUmiiiMj 248. The farmer of these questionsl would best be answered 

iUw. by way of comparison with some known standard, such as that 

of an EngUdi Board school boy* The answer, however, is com- 
plicated by two matters which deserve preKminaiy oonsidera- 
tion. In the first place, the Hindu lad, up to the age of seven- 
teen, is sixignlarly precocious. He is quick at grasping a ques- 

• Csarns of Iiidis» ISOl, Yd. Xm, pug* 8S. 
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tion and at thinking out the replj. He is not lontishi like the 
lower class English boy; but qnieti self-respecting, deferential 
and well-mannered. He is endowed with much (rather super- 
ficial) common sense, apUnnh and self-possession. In the 
second place, he is singularly unfortunate in opportunities for 
what might be termed unconscious education, and hence singu- 
larly lacking in width of view. Take the son of an English 
mechanic. He awakes to consciousness in a cottage, humble 
indeed, but probably adorned with a few pictures, and certainly 
garnished with furniture. There are probably a few books — 
the Bible, Pilgrim's Frogiess, some works of fiction. His 
mother (a vital point) is educated ; and if they are decent bodies, 
she or the .father will read to him in leisure moments. Then 
there is church or chapel with all its associations. The school 
widens these early impressions; nor are the school hours cur- 
tailed by the necessity of labour in early boyhood. Every time 
he steps into the street he encounters things suggestive of a 
hundred difierent object-lessons — shop-windows full of cxuious 
or foreign produce, vehidos of calibre varying from the trac- 
tion-engine to the perambulator, factories,* workshops and men 
of different callings. Then take the son of the Indian culti- 
vator. His home boasts neither picture nor library. His 
mother cannot read ; his father, if he has the knowledge, make^ 
little or no use of it. The village temple is while-washed out- 
side, and nearly pitoh-dark inside. Belative^ sometimes as- 
semble at a marriage or a foneral; bu1( they are all cultivaton^ 
too, and present no vaitieiy. Once or twice a month comes the 
excitement of the local bazaar, and once a year the pilgrimage, 
generally on foot, to some fair by » sacred river. For the rest^ 
sunrise and sunset, and between them the fields of slowly ripen- 
ing orops. AH tend to lull and dull the senses, to narrow the 
intellect. The only centre of inspiration is the school, with its 
bright adornments and its ordered life. And, for the five or six 
years that a boy studies, he spends in school but three hours a 
day, excluding Sundays, a mass of native holidays^ the two 
vacations of three weeks at sowing and reaping, and frequent 
unsanctioned absences. 
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omli wil ^'* ^® ™"^ scholar passes the Primarj Examinatioii and 
OB ^ns leaves school at any age between ten and fourteen years, or a 
little later. In handwriting and orthography he is probablyi 
in arithmetical tables and the deciphering of letters and othar 
mannsoript certainly, superior to the English (perhaps to any) 
boy of a similar age. He can read simple narrative correctly, 
but often with monotony and apparent want of understanding. 
Nevertheless, he does ccmxprehend and can remjsmber the mean- 
ing of lessons which have been on6iB taken said explained in 
class. If he is given time, he will probably explain an unseen 
lesson of equal difficulty; but this is not always so; and, if he is 
hurried, he will understand nothing. He is lamentably ig- 
norant of history and of the conditions of India. If the tea- 
cher has taken a little pains, he sings charmingly with asest and 
feeling; and he understands the difficult subject-matter of the 
songs. He can express the simplest ideas with great propriety 
on paper; but his ignorance of grammar prevents much pro- 
gress. In working out sums he is careful and hardly ever makes 
a blunder ; but he is exceedingly alow ; can work only by tiie pre- 
cise rule shown him; and knows, of course, far less than his 
European equivalent. At mental problems he is quick within 
certain limits; but take him ofE the beaten track and he collap- 
ses. His attainments in geography are utterly inferior. His 
knowledge of common objects is far narrower, but probably 
more certain and detailed, than that of the average English boy. 
His acquaintance with the principles of land record and 
accounts are a thing apart Of other knowledge he possesses 
none. 

260. On the whole, this lad of fourteen years strikes us 
as possessed of a coolness and an acuteness equal to those of an 
English youth of twenty-two, working upon an experience nar- 
rower than that of a child ol seven. Hence there is » brilliancy 
but at the same time an artificial tone about his attainments. 
He is wanting in breadth of view, in versatility, in solidity. He 
will explain a piece of poetry more difficult than Chaucer, re- 
count the story of the Bamayan, work a complicated sum in 
interest, astonish us with his quickness in tables, interpret the 
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village-Tegisteni or balance an account witli accuracy. This is 
fairly safe ground. More than this^ he will rattle ofi a list of 
the Moghal Emperors or of the British possessions in Africa. 
Probably, howeyeri he does not know who the Moghuls were or 
when they lived, nor whether C5ape Town is a ci^, a conntay or 
a mountain. That which he really knows, he knows with ac- 
curacy; but his knowledge is like a slender column, supported 
on a narrow baais of experience, unbuttressed by information 
from surrounding sources. Such a column, we much fear, 
may soon collapse. 

261. This leads to the second question : — ^What is the men- Oonaition in 
tal condition of the cultivator some ten years after leaving ^^'^ ^®' 
school? Here we must draw a distinct line between the full- 
timer and the half-timer. Even if the former does not pursue 
his studies beyond the primary stage, he probably enters a walk 
of Mfe in which his knowledge will stand him in good stead and 
will be preserved by use. The half-timer passes from the 
school-room to the plough; his attainments, as we have just 
seen, are likely to be of a destructible character; and» it is to 
be feared, he too often " reels back into the beast.'' The ques- 
tion, however, is fraught with difficuliy, because no statistical 
answer can be given, and enquiries from natives elicit widely 
inconsistent replies. One can but recount his own experience 
and impressions. For a considerable time I was informed by 
both Europeans and natives that the cultivator and the labourer 
were unaffected by our primary education, and, a few years 
after passing the examination, were unable either to read or 
to write. Despite these discouragements I have continued 
to make enquiries; and I now feel convinced that the 
earlier impressions conveyed to me were pessimistic. 
The ordinary ryot forgets much, but not all. He retains and 
uses his abilily to write letters and to read those that he 
receives. The majority never, indeed, ^open a book; but I have 
found some whom their early education led to borrow or pur- 
chase, and seriously to study, the Bamayan. It must be remem- 
bered that the present generation of adults was educated under 
the old curriculum, which (see paragraph 242), being discon- 
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nected with their experiende and studied through the medium 
of an almost extinct speoiea of Hindi, was only too likely to pro- 
duce a shallow veneer. The rural curriculum has based tiie 
pupil's studies on the objects which surround him. Hence his 
knowledge has a firmer basts in experience and a better chance 
of survival through the processes of association. It is too early 
to judge of the results. There is at least good reason to expect 
they will be satisfactory. A hopeful sign is the disapproval 
evinced by most patwaris and some landlords of the teaching 
of patwaris' papers. 
OoBoluioB. 252. The task of delineating rural primary schools in the 

Central Provinces is now completed. The aim has been to give 
a picture (whether of factors^ or of their results) and no more. 
Such merits as the system may possess can best be judged of by 
the reader. It is at least an honest attempt to introduce among 
a people generally callous, often openly hostile, to our efforts, 
a glimmering of the useful and the good as possible of realisa- 
tion in their own lives. Something has been accomplished. 
The school has taken root as a popular institution in the better 
villages. The sones of opposition are contracting. Still, it is 
as yet an up-hill strugglej let us hope it is towards a proper 
goal. 
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Artielei of Furniture required in a Sural Sekocl. 

Two duuTj 7 

Twoftools > For t6idien» iatpeetiag offioen or Tiiiion. 

Oao bench for tko Oommittao. 

Ono tim«-pi6e»* 

A box for keeping reeorde. 

Tai'pwHi09 (itrtpe o! matting) or roagh eirpet, for the olaaeee to eqiiAt upon. 

Two blaek>boftrde. 

fieftding sheeti» 

Ball-frsme. 

A oebinet of objeote for objeefc-loiMnii. 

AppMTfttae for teaobing agrioiiltare. 

A ooUection of pieioree of oommon animali. 

Claia books for the nae of toaobera. 

A plan of the aohool, aa ahewn in Appendix A(l). 

A copy of the Patwari'e map of the TiUage-area. 

A map of the diatriet. 

A map of th. 0«tml PitOTin«..| ^-^ ^^^ ^ foU-tl™™. 

A map of India j 

A map of the World or a Globe. 

Uoral tezt*aheeta» for hanging on the wall. 

Drawing oarda» if drawing ia iaaght. 

A ooUeefcion of different kinds of aoil found in the rillageHirea. 

A o<^Uetion of mannioript letten, petition^ bondif etc. 

Complete eopiea of the lillage Khatra and JamabandL 

Model oaah-book and ledger (rokar and khata) with eatriea. 

Letters made of seeds or oowriea gammed on paper. 

Qeometrieal forms of tbe same materiaL 

Balls of wool of varions oolonrs. 

Models of oommon fmit and Tegotables. 

Modeb or pietorea of domeatie utenaila and agriealtnxal impUmanti. 
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APPENDIX A (f). 



Cnrrieulmm/or Infant dauei attached to all Primary Selools or Primafy 
Dejpartmenti of High and Middle SeAools. 

!• To form with eowriot or tunftrind leedif and tfierwftrds to oopy in aand— 

(a) tba letien of the alpliabet ; 

(b) Domben up io 10 ; 

(e) flmpk geometrioal ihapM. 

9. To xeoognise— 

(a) ilmplt fonn^sboirnbyiiiettiiof models mido of wood, Ao.; 
(5) ooloon, shown by means of balls of wool, flowers, fte.; 
(o) familiar objects, taught from the aetnal objeoks or pictores of them i 
(<0 familiar animals, tanght from pietares $ 

(e) familiar flowers, plants, Ao., taught from the aetnal plants^ and in eases whsve 
they can be need, from dried speeimens. 
: 8. To eomprebend and remember simple stoxie% told by the master or mistress, from 
sneh books as the 1st and 2nd Beaders, Nitisndba Tarangini, and snob as ooenr to the 



4, To sing nnrsery rhymes and simple honsehcld songs. 

6. Natire infantile games. 

6. Children's easy ooeopfttions, snoh as briek-bnildbg, stick-laying, paper-cutting and 
plaiting, and drawing on ruled slates. Kindergarten gifts may be nsed where th^ exist. 
Otherwise wooden brieks and other single apparatus can be made locally. 
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8M Kaekeli Jtotar^Dsay Coil Boot. 

Stmbftt 1969, Fiidfty, the 7llk of the dark half of Ohait, or SOth ICmh 1908 (BngUih 
reekoaiog). 

Acome. SteprndUure. 

R a.f. Ji a. p. 

16 8 8 Bhri poU Uki (balanoe). 7 8 To Premoband, Bania, of Bamhni, 

80 fromaaloofiwobiillookito intoreat oo loan of B600^ for ona 

Haibhajan, Lodhi, of month at 1^ per oant. per monih, 

Piparpani. B7-8-0. 

88 6 8hrf pote baki (balance). 



96 8 6 96 8 8 

Sambai 1969, Sainrday, the 8tih of the dark half of Chait, or 81at Maieb 1903. 
Ji a. p. Jia.p. 

88 8 Bhri pote baki (balanee). 8 9 To houe ezpenaea. 

66 From eale of 4 mania of 2 Pepper from market 

wheat, at B16-4^ per 19 Yegetabke from market 

mani, to Tejti Patramal, — _. 

ofSandia. 8 9 

168 12 9 8hri pote baki (balance). 



168 6 163 6 

Sambat 1969, Snnday, the 9th of the dark half of Ohait, or 22nd March 1908. 
a a. p. Ji a. p. 

162 12 9 Bhri pote baU (balanoe). 100 To Premohaad, Bania, of Bamhal, 

in repayment of part of debt. 
82 8 Two mania of wheat at 

B16-4^themanL 
67 8 Oaah. 



100 
8 To home etpenaea. 
8 QhL 



100 8 
4 9 Shri pote baki (balanee). 



162 12 9 168 18 9 



168 AwnmtM k n. 

SMiteUWO, MoDdAj, tk« l(Hb of the dwk hftlf of OhaH, or Mrd Maidi 1^ 

B m. p. X a. p. 

ftS 4 9 Blurl pole bftki (bdmeo). 4 8 To Tojti Potrftmd of Soadiik 

10 From roptyment of Mod 9 for biro of carti. 

bBite.liarU>ijfta»LodU« 9 8 lor we of dl-piMo. 

of PipAiponi, BID eMh. — — . 

4 8 
67 19 9 81iri poto Uki (Uhaco). 



89 4 9 89 4 9 

fltebot 1969. ToMdoy^ iho Utk of Ito ink luilf o|E CaioiW or 9lfth M^ 

Ji ^ p. i? 0* jy. 

67 19 9 BM pttU.lioU (boluiM). 10 To Hurbb4}«ft, Lodbi, of Pipuponi 



10 
47 19 9 Sliri poto bftkL 

57 19 9 67 19 9 
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8iri PahU S^kaf^\p<m4otUkUd Ooih Booh). 

Fromae7iKoftLedtfkhairofCIiMt,Sttnbail959»io tlM llth of tb4 d&fk liAlf oT 
Oluui, SftinM 19Wt or fiitt «U Mk Mmk loot to tl» aiUi Xmh 19^^ 
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VfM» ToJM PnUMBil, ol 

Sandio. 
B65-0-a Itokar pn^fe 4» 

StbofdarkhalfofOhaili 4 8 






10 



i7 IS 9 



A!r|MMifv^« 

To Promohaad, Baaia^ of Bamhiii. 
B7-8-a ftokar pag^4^7tk of 4ark 

halfofObait. 
B10(H>0. 6okar page 4 9tk of 

dark half of Ckait. 
HoQM expenaet. 
B0*8-9. 6okarpi«6 4 8lhof dark 

balfofOhait 
BO-S-O. Bokar page 4^ 9th ef daric 

half of Ghait 
To Tejti PatramaL 
B4-8-0. Bokif page 5^ 10th of 

dark half of Chait. 
To Harbhajao, Lodhi, of Piparpani. 
BIO-O-O- Bokar page 5» llth of 

dark half of Chait 
Balaooe forward. 
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BM £l«te Baki^{£0i^). 



Shri KM* of FkWMhiiid, Buiii, «f BimlmL 

800 Boktf ptgi 8. 107 8 Bokar paice B. 

18 Roktfpage6. 
400 Bokar page 6. 

Shri Ehata of Harbkajaa, Lodhi. of PiparpanL 

90 Bokar page 8. 10 Bokar page 8. 

87 Bokar page 7. 80 Bokar page 6. 

Skri KhaU of Tojn Patramal, of Sandia. 

66 Roku pago 8. . 4 8 Bokar page 8. 

84 6 Bokar page6. 

Sbri Ekata of Honae-ezpenaee. 

Ji a. p. 

8 8 8 Bokar page L 

11 9 Bokar page 8. 

18 Bokar page 4 
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APPENDIX A(12> 



Pf^porti^nment of honn among iubjeeti aeeording to Time^Tahle in 

Appendix A {11). 



SUBJBOT. 


01am I. 


aiM.li. 


ClaMin. 


Glass lY. 


CMAimMripti. 








*l 


8i 

••• 


:}- 


:;}"• 


Diotatlon . 
Writinf J CoplM . . 








6i 
••• 


:i- 


Si) 


3i 


-51 


^Letton 








••• 


.~ 


... 


1 . 




rsute . . 








^1 




<*i 




8*1 




4' 


Aziihm«tie JlfeBtol 








1 


.-6f 


*i 


-71 


U 


— 6 


u|— 6 


,Aoooim«i 








*** tf 




... a 




l|J 




jJ 


Geogrftphy • 








... 


... 


H 


H 


Kinderira'^n I^nwing . 








u 


H 


.~ 


... 


Gftmei, Drill and Delhi K«mt 






u 


U 


U 


U 


Total 


m 


m 


194 


l»* 


JMra "howB fw jM-ivHm: 






- 




ArithneUo • . . 


••• 


.•• 


fi 


2 


Geocnphy . . . 








... 


••• 


1 


1 


AgrienltaM . 






• 


.*• 


... 


3 


3 


Hi«t(n7* . • • 








... 


... 


2 


2 


OiaiiiBiM 


» 




• 


... 


... 


2 


2 




1 


POTl.] 


[. 


••. 


... 


10 


10 



X % 
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APPENDIX A (U). 



Specimen Time-TaUe for Sehool of one Matter and one Monitor t improved . 





7-8 A.«. 


9-9 A.K. 


9-10 AJK. 


10- 
lOt 

A.X. 




Glxssm ni ft ly^Arith- 
metio (Mondiy, Ta«Bd«T. 
WednMdAj »ud Fria^, 

ifentid ' Anthmetio (Mon- 
dftT, WedneidAy and Fri- 
dayUhonr. 

Gdogzaphy (Thnwdiv). 1 

DWtfttion (Tnendaj uid 
ThnndAj)* i hour. 

CT.A88 n.-BMd»g (Xon- 

d«j» WednMd»7 and Fri- 

d«j),}hoiir. 
Kiadernrten Dnwinir 

(Monday WeduMday and 

Friday), i hour. 


(Tlassss in ft lY.— 
Beading of text and 
nanuseripts. 


(7LASsninft\ 
iy.-^eo-\(Monday» 
gnAhy aad\ Wednesday 
Igrioul-; andFiridiij). 
tore. 1 eaoh for i 

Aooounts. / hour. 

(Copies. \ (Tnesdajrand 

f ^ for^i 
Letters. ) hour. 

ChLiAss I.— Beading (Tues- 
day and Thursday)* i 
hour. 

Kindergarten Drawing (Tues- 
day and Thursday), k 
hour. 


5 

1 

s 

a 

a 


g 

1 


Class IL— Beading (Tues- 
day and Thursday). 

Glass I.-Beading (Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Fri- 
day). 

(kfpmx lessons (Tuesday 


Classss I ftn.-Arith- 
metio,ihonr. 

Xentsl Aritiu&etiQ» k 
hour. 

INTAXT Class. 


Class n.-Diotation and 

Wednesday and Friday)', 
eaoh for \ hour. 
Copies (Tuesday and Thurs- 
day). 

Class L— Copying lessons 
and Diotation (Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday), 
eaoh 1 hour. 

INVANT Class. 


IJ 

M 

M 

1 

s 

a 

c 



In the hot months the quarter of an hour f ov ezeroise preoedei^ instead of f oUowiag, 
sehool work. 

Full-iimsrs in elasnes m and IV» if then are any, oome again from 8 to 5 p.m., and work, 
together at the following suhjeots t— 

8-4 Arithmetio (Monday and Thursday). 
Geography (Wednesday). 
Gfzanunar (Tuesday and Friday). 
4—5 Agriculture (Monday, Wednesday and Friday). 
History (Tuesday and Thursday). 

On Saturday, the three hours are divided as follows: •Classes III and IT do written work 
under the eye of the monitor, mf., Arithmetio, 1 hour; writing of Patwaris' papers, 1 hour; 
a paper of questions turning on the Beaders, faitended to induce the beys to express their 
thoughts on paper, f hour ; and dictation, gifen by the monitor, i hour. ChuHes I, £1 and Infant- 
olass are taken by the head master in reading, writing and arithmetic, 1 hour to each subject. 
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APPENDIX A (14> 



Propartionment of ioun among tubjecU aeeording to Time^Table in 

Appendix A [IS). 



SVBJSOT. 


OhwI. 




OUmIII. 


ClaMlV. 


BMdiag-Ca) Ttzt 


» 


H 


} • 


5 


Cb) Mftnnfloript .... 


... 


... 




Writi]ig-(a) Diotation • . . . 


H] 




1*1 


f] 


n 


(b) Copies and leisoii'-oopTing • 


H 


— 6 


41-6 


a l-M 


a .-M 




M. , 




**• J 


It) 


id 


Arithmetio-Slaie . * . . . . 


Ml 




**l 


4 1 

nJ 


4" 


Mental 


li 


.. 6 


U ^- 6 


f|-6t 


A4M)oant8 


•~ . 




••• J 


ij 


GeogiaphyaadAgTionltiize . . • . 


... 


... 


ai 


ai 




i 


1 


.•* 


.« 


DriUandDeahiKaflEai 


U 


u 


u 


u 


Total • 


m 


i«t 


XH 


14 



Fnll-iimen hate tan extra hoim dartng the week, dirided aa follows t— 

Hoon. 

Extra eritlimetio 8 

Geography •• 1 

Agrioaltaze •••• 8 

Hiatorj 8 

8 



TOVAL 



10 



But as only two optional sobjeots oodd be tsken for the old Upper Primsiy Examination, 
and only one for the present Primacy ExaminatioD, and as the inolnsion of grammar ss oompnlsory 
is ssnotioned in oertain schools and not in others, this dirision is oapable of variation. 

Infants attend sdhool from 8 to 10-15 lju., on working days->-a total of 18| hours weekly* 
Ko division of time for sobjeots can be specified in their < 
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APPENDIX A (li>. 



8ubfeet$for ike Primary Examination in Rural Baji Sekooli. 

A.»OOKPITL10BT SUB/lOft. 

Mttdmiiiii 

fiaadiDg A pMiage from th« Reader in qm in a Yeraft- 40 

cuUr 4th ohif. 

SxpUnation o! tbo tame 20 

ReoiUtionofTBZWi 20 

Gronp 1 • ( Expknation of ▼•rtet .•••«. SO 

UMdiag of naaiMoripi . • • • • 90 

EitlUr reading and oompreheneion of Patwarit' papen» 20 

20 marke, or Grammar (wk&rs grammar i$ taught U 

lion o/Faiwarit' papors) 20 marki. 



(iToap II 



Group ni 



Diotiition 



i Handwriting 
BpeUing • 



Total 



Total 



150 

40 
60 

100 



( Slate Ariihmetio 60 

»j Mental do. 26 

V Writing and oomprehenaion of Mahajani aooonnti • 26 



Group IV (a), r Geography 
For half-time j 

W«' V.Agrionltnre 



Total • 

/* Anawer paper 

} Fiv^-ooee aaawen hef ore the 

C map. 



Total 



(Aaswir paper 
Ftotf-ooee 



fGeognphy I Vivd-voee aiuwen hefove the 

Group lY (h). /And eUkor AgriouN (For ftUl-Hmo ho$» meeepi ^ 
For fuO-time / tuze. imoekocls mkoro Uii mi\ 



hoya* 



Or Hiatory 



tauffhi) 60 marka. 
(For fidUHma hopo onlp 
who do noi iako np agri^ j 
onUuro) 60 marka. 

Total 



100 

25 
26 

60 

"wo 
"lo 

60 



60 



160 
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B.— OraOVAL SVBJIOTS. 

Dnwing 60 

Gnnimar. {In those tchooli onljf where PaiwaHe* papers are taught) • 50 

Hiitory. (Only for full-time hoys who have taken up agrieuliure among 60 
the eomptUeorg eul^ecte.) 

NoTi.— In rnrsl sohoola (a) half-timen Uo up Oronps I {gentralXy inoiadiiig Patirtfi8» 
PApen), n, in And IV (a)« Thsy «<m» tai^f iij» wi optional nJbieoU Qi) Fnll-timora Mo ap 
Gronpfl I (yMeraOy inolvding F^iwiftrii' paperg), n. III and IV ((), br««Mralltf inolnding «gri- 
oiiliaz»)> TA#y may ai«o take up noi fiMr* i^«n one epftonoi tu^Mt. 
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APPENDIX A (M). 



Currieulnm o/PAjftieal Iiulruetion «» fernaeular Boji' Seioolt. 



Snbjeot. 


Yemaenlar 
Obuul. 


Yemaonlar 
OlaealL 


Yernaenlar 
Obunm. 


Yemaenlar 
OUsalY. 


Yemaonlar 
ClauY. 


Yernaoolar 
Class YL 




Middle Claases. 


Drill . . 


Infant dan. 
l9t and 2nd 
80oti(m$. 

Pontionaand 


Posit i one 
and tnm- 
inga. 


(1) Beriaion. 

(2) Bxten- 
Bton motiona. 


As in Glaas 

m. 


(l)BeTision. 

(2) Balance 
and com- 
bined mo- 
tions. 


Asia COaas 
Y. 


DeidiiKMrat 


Infant Cla»$. 

NatiTS infant- 
ile games. 

Itland2nd 

Nihun, Bai- 
ihaJt$,8ada 
Dand, tank 
Baiihah 
Dand and 
Hanm man 
Dand. 


^ in Ist 
and 2nd 
Seotions 
ofCla«L 


AUtheexer- 
oiaea giyen 
in the 
Mamul of 
Dedii Kas- 
rat except 
theHwdoia 
and Shhat- 
m Dandi, 
the ChoU 
andtheful- 
amU. 


AUthe exer- 
cises giren 
in the 
Mannai of 
Deshi Eas- 
zat except 
the Biok- 
chhu Ohai 
andthefulr 
amU which 
should be 
attempted 
only by a 
fewaeleoted 
boys. 


AsinOIaes 
IV with 
greater 

proftci- 
ency. 


Asin Class 
Y with 
greater 
proftci- 
eney. 
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APPENDIX A (I7> 



8jf%opii$ of the Deiki Kasrat ka Jnukram. 

Leuon I. — Diieotiont for &lliBg in and fonnation in proper position. That nsQallj 
adopted is bated on forming from line into oolnmn of seotione (each section oonsietlng of 
4, 6 or more bojs aooording to the width of the play-ground) and then extending both back 
and front and laterally. 

Zesion JZl— Turnings^ right, left, abont and half tnms, done as in the old Army Drill 
Book. 

Lu90i$ JJJ.— l^nrs or bondings of the body in different direotions, with the limbs in 
different positions^ 

1. Dnhatthi nihnr (with both arms). 

2. Bkhatthi nihnr (with one arm). 

8. Hath paT pasar mnhn pher nihnr (taming right ronnd with arms and legs ex- 
tended). 

Letion IV. — Baithaks, or Tarions ways of sitting down (•.«.» squatting in the natire 
fashion). 

1. Sadi (simple) baitiiak. 

2. Knd (jumping) baithak. 

8. Chakkar kud (turning with a jump) baithak. 
4. Mnhn pher kud (turning right round with a jump) baithak. 
6. Age piohchhe pair knd (jumping with each leg alternately in front and behind) 
baithak. 

6. Bk paT pasar (with one leg extended sideways) baithak. 

7. Ang maror (body twisting) baithak. 
8« Ghutna mor (knee bending) baithak. 

Lesson F.— Dands, or throwing the body parallel (or nearly so), face downwards^ to the 
ground, supporting it and then raising it in various wajs by the arms and legs. 

1. Sada (simple) dand. 

2. Kud baithak (slttmg witii a jump) dand. 

8. Jhaada (flag) dand. 

4. Sinh baithak (sitting like a lion) dand. 

6. Mnhn pher sinh baithak (sitting like a lion and turning right round) dand. 

6. Hanuman (monkey) dand. 

7. Chakkar (wheel) dand. 

8. £k paiii (supporting on one foot and both handi«) dand. 

9. Karwat (lying sidewajs on each side aliernatelj) dand. 

10. Bkangi (one-sided) dand. 

11. Hindola (see*saw) dand. 

12. Bkhatthi (supporting on one hand and both feet) dand. 
18. Duhera (double) dand. 

14. Qamrasan (sitting like a Tulture) dand. 

16« Sharir taol (balancing the body on both hands alone) dand. 
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L$i9om FZ— Danny or wayg of nLnning— 

1. Tana par (with atiff legs) daur. 

8. Kulaohha (tonohint? tba bnttoeka) daur. 

8. Knd l>aitbak (sitting with a jump) daar. 
Lsuon VII. — Oha1l^ or wayi of walkings 

1. Miiggar ohal (crocodile«wmlk). 

2. Mendak obal (f rog*walk). 

8. Biohohhu obal (aoorpion-walk). 
Le$Mon VIIL^KulaniB, or awobatio feata of twirtlng tho body belwoan tho limba 
Firatf second and third kolants* 
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APPBNDR A (I8)« 



DssoaimoN ov tiTpioal NiHtm^ Baithak and Dand. 

Duhatthi Nihur. 

OfM.— Extend the feet a hand's length from each other. Bring np the handa, at 

even distance from the shouldert* in a aemi-oirole in front, and hold them at 

fall length ahove the head like flags. 
ZW.— Bring down the hands, fists olenched, with a jerk, so low that the fists press 

against the hieasts and the elhows remain jntting ont (at both sides) from 

the back. 
2!|fw.^Imnge with both hands as though at an enemy Ijing on the ground to the 

right of the right foot, with left knee stiff and right knee somewhat bent 
Four.— Raise the body. Let the feet remtdn apart, the arms folly exteiidedt and ruse 

the hands with a jerk above the head like flags. 
^fM.— Stand as at the command ^ Two " of this exercise. 
6ff«.— Lunge as at an enemy on the left, just as preriously on the right (and so on). 

Kud Baithah. 

OMtf.—Bring the hands behiod with clenched fistsi and place the feet a hand's length 
apart. 

2W.— Bring the hands, with clenched fists» forward with a strong jerk and at the 
same time jump forward one span and squat down, the thighs a little abcre 
the calrei. As you sit, stietoh out both arms to full length between the 
knees ; join the thumbs (and hold the hands) jnst as if you were iUustrating 
a foot's length. Heels together but toes apart 

TArM.— Rise and jump back a span. At the moment of jumping extend the feet the 
distance of a hand's length apart and first raise both arms extended to full 
length above the head. Then let them fall with a jerk. Throw the elbows 
well back and press the fists on the breasts (and so on). 

Himwman Dand. 

On*.— Bxtend the left leg (out behiod), place the right leg in such a position between 
the two arms that the thigh is above the calf and the right knee between 
both arms, both hands on the ground, chest fully extended (forwards) and 
•yes to the front. 

2W.— *Do the dand (that is, bend the elbows so that chest and chin come almost to the 
ground), at the same moment throwing the right leg straight out (behind) 
and bringing the left leg into the position occupied by the right in position 
** one " (and so on). 

The difllculty of this dand consists in lowering the chest to the ground at the veiy 
moment when both feet are in the air exchaufl^g position. 
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Curriculum of Clan VI of a F$rnacular Selool, adapted oi tie general 
preparation for etudente under training^ 

1. Emiing-^) lf»iiift.— DspartmonUl 6ih Book. Part II, and Ramajwn, Amojft 

Kftnd or Ajodhya Kand. 
Jfartt^iU.— DtpMrtm«iitaI 6th Book, Part II. 
CrrfjFa.»Baghuvanslui and the romainder of Ayodhya Kand 

Bamayan hy Fakir Mohan Senapatl 
^reftf.— DapavtmoDtal 6th Book, Part IL 
2W«^M.— Kitdchandrika, lat half ; NaUoharitram, let half. 
(8) Bedtation of 140 Ifaioa of rene with fall explanation (allusionat eto.) 
(8) Manneoript aa in Cbua IV. 
(4) Patwaria* papen aa in Claai IV, with greater detaiL 
3. Writing aud Spelling. ^lAMdon horn the Beader in nee or hook of aimilar 

difSoulty. 
The writing of a ahort letter dee6ripti?e of some pUoe 
known to the pnpil or of some erent within hii 
experienee. 
Booka of school exeroises to be exhibited, each page 
to be dated and signed by the master. 
8. Mathmnai%C9^l. Ariihmetio^ 

(1) Sf ate.— The whole (excluding stocks, exbhange and eabe root). 
(8) MmUaL — A more adTaneed eoorse in gorns. 
(3) A more advaneed oonrae of Kahajani aecoimts. 
II. ^tie/Ml.— Book 1, 86 Propositions. 

IIL ^^eira.-Fiiat four rales. Factors, L. C. M., G. C. M., easy 
fraetions and easy equations. 
4 Geograpkg.^iX) BeTision of course in Class V, f.«., India, Asia, latitude and 
longitude, etc., and mape of Central ProTinoes and lndi% to 
be drawn. 
(8) Elementary Physical Geography-- winds, rain, elimate^ storms; 
phasea of the moon ; the soUr systeuL Physical Geography 
lessons in the Vernacular 6th Book. The Patwari's map. 

5. Slementarg Arisace.— (1) Eerision of the portion studied in Class V, •.«., 

definitions, chief forces of nature, gravity, the 
three states of matter, properties of solids, liquids, 
and gases, and moving bodies. 
(8) Vibrating bodies ; heated bodies ; electrified bodies. 

6. Agrieultur^.^l) Complete revision, ».«., all the lessons on the subjeot,— 

commencing with the 8rd Beader. 
(8) Agricultural lessons of the 6th Beader, Part II, explained 
and illustrated. 
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7. Qramm ar,'~ AW9 inolndiiig prosody, Samdki and 8ama$ ; analysis. 

8. JZi#lory.-*Completo rerision of the lessons in the 8rd» 4tb and 6th (Part I) 

Headers ; and the lessons of the 5th Beadert Part II. These deal 
with Indian Polity, the British Empire and general sabjeots. 
9« Drawing, — Free-hand and Model Drawing; linear perspeetiTe; Geometrio 
drawing as specified in detail. 
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APPENDIX B (I). 



Proportionment of koun among subfeets aeeofding to Time^Tabto in 

JfipoMdixB (9). 



l4AfiMtfe ftnd QiMnmar 

Oompoiitioii • 

XathraiAtiot 

School maiiag«m«iit Mid Model Lmsoiu 

Hifltoiy 

Geogz^plij •••••••• 

FliydoAl Soi«nee •••••• 

Drawing •••••••• 

Drill And GymiiMtiM • 

Total 



Senior. 



5 houi. 

I hoax, 
9 lumra. 
5 .. 

II . 

8 n 

1 noiir* 
8 noiinu 
8ft p 



80 honn. 



Jnniar* 



hours. 



271 hours. 
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Contents of" An Agrieultural Primer " bg Mr. J. A Puller. 

Letsan I.— The limlUrity between tbe growtli of uiimale and pUnU. 
Leis&n II.— The different parte of a plant. 

The root. 
Letion I II.— The different parti of a plant. 

Theitem* 

The leaTee. 
Leaon IV.^The different parte of a plant. 

The flower. 
£#tfo» V^— The different parts of a plant. 

The flower (eoniinMed). 
Lest09 YI.— Planti, like animals, grow bj feeding. 
LettOH YII.— The three ohief requiiitee for nieoeiefal euUlTation. 

(l)Goodeeed. 
Xet«oa YIII.— The three ohief reqnisites for inoeeeiful enltivation. 

(1) Qood seed (eonHnued). 

Letson IX. ^ The three ohief reqniaitee for eaooeesfal onltifation. 

(2) Plant food. 

L€$ion X.— The three chief reqnbites for soooeiifal enltiyation. 
(2) Plant food. 

Bnle I. — ^The iolid elements needed by the plant must be present in the 
soil. 
Zetion XL— The three ohief reqnieitee lor sneoessfnl eultiTation. 
(2) Plant food. 

Sule I.^As abo?e, eoa^fiiiecl). 
Leiten XI I. — The three ohief requisites for snooeesfol oaltiration. 
(2) Pknt food. 

Bnle II. — The elements wanted by the plant mnst be in reiy minnte 
partiolei, so ai to diisoWe in water. 
Lernm XIII.— The three ohief requisites for sncoe^sfal enltiTation. 
(2) Plant food. 

Snle III.— There mnst be water to diaolTe the partidei of necessary 
food snbstanose. 
Leaon XIY.— The three chief requidtes for socoeiBf ul enltiTation. 
(2) FUntfood. 

Sule III^— (As abore, eoniinued). 
Luton XY.— The three chief reqnisites for sneoessfnl oalti?ation. 

(8) Carefal protection. 
Zetion XYL— On agricaltnral machinery and implements. 
Leuon XYII.^The management of fann-cattle. 
Letton XYIII.— The law of landlord and tenant 
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Synopsii of Practical Wart Uluctrative of tic Jgricvltural Zesions in He 
Third and Fourth Rcaden. 

Book IIL 

Zction L-^Hkc flant.'^ia) In the elawroom — Display a plant with root, item and 
leaves, and, if poteible, flower and fruit. The root draws water, sto^ from the ground. 

In proof of tbis» fill two bottles with water ; in the mouth of one fix a plant by means of 
the eork in snob a position that its root is in the water and its stem outside. In the other 
bottle fix the oork merely. In a few days the water in the bottle in whioh the plant is fixed 
will be seen to be considerably less than that in the bottle with no plant in it. 

(&} Display a plant of gram or arhar (tnr) with root complete. GIto examples of other 
plants with tap-roots (suoh as mango, tamarind, etc) ; at the same time give an example of 
the root (crown-root) of wheat or juari. 

{e) In the Jidd'^'Poini out different kinds of plants, great and small, whioh have leayes 
and flowers on their branches. Point out the different colours of the flowers and the honey- 
bees or other insects busy in search of honey. 

In ike c/a«#-rooffk— Show by experiment of bottle-enltuie* that a plant can Hto a certain 
time solely on the food it takes from the air; and (as a second illustration) proye that pknts 
have need of ^r by showing that a plant mil wither in a few days if we merely inrert a 
glass coyer oyer it. 

(d) In ihejft€ld^-V(Aat oat that a field whioh has been well pboghed, well manured and 
well weeded haoB a better crop than a field in which this kind of care has not been taken. 

Zetscn IL — 8eed.'^{a) In the elcuM^oom^Qjii open a guaya fruit and show the many 
seeds in it. Show the structure of the flower and in what part of it the fruit grows. 

Giye a brief account of the formation of seed. At the same time show the structure of 
a hkindi flower (okra) and make it clear that its fruit also is produced in this way. 

8how by an experiment of bottle-culture how shoots spring from the seed, as described in 
the beginning of the lessone, and the plant grows. 

In the JUld-^'EL^Koxme the way in which the oyaxy grows in flowers of the gourd class 
and the fruit is formed ; and show the neeessi^ of pc^en by tying musUn oyer the style 
and stigma. 

(&) In ike JUldr^Voxai oxki a cotton-plant in which there are both flowera and fruit; 
then, cutting tbe fruit, show the cotton-seeds in their receptacles wrapped in cotton. 

Point out a branch of mango on which is a bnnoh of many flowers j and compare its 
flower with that of the cotton. 

Point out two ears of wheat at different stages, in one of which the gnuns are formed, in 
the other unformed. Explain bow the grains are formed. 

(e) In theJiild^Tcani out yarious kinds of grain and pulse and explain their uses. 
Leaon JIL^Oood iced.'^ia) In the c/aM-rooM— Ganse seeds to genninate in an 
earthen yessel ; contrast the growth of good and bad seeds. 

(&) In ihefddn^Vmsii out tbat good seed giyes a good crop^ bad seed a poor crop. 

(c) In the /8«7£^Explain how to pick out good seed in the threshing floor and the fields. 

^ See list of experiments in Appendix G (4). 
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(d) In the tfZoM-rooiii^Explaiii whftt Qseful oropt of loreiga aotmtriei do grow or 
oould grow in India. 

Leiion IK^Plamifood.^a) In the 0/iwfroofPi— Display tlio minute bnnoih of fine 
hair-like threads on the endi of a root« and eontrait it with the month of animate. Perform 
the experiment illustrating endoemorie** and explain how eep riaee in the etem and 
eiroulatee through the whole plant. 

Repeat the experiments performed in the olass-room in part (a) of Lesson I. Take elods 
of earUi and put small portions of them in each of two glasses. Keep one glass in the elass* 
room (in a shady spot) and the other out in the air and sunlight with water dripping o^er it 
In a few days the earth in the glass plaoed outside will hsye broken up and beeome powder* 
hot the elods in the glass kept inside the room will not hare ehanged. This prores that 
hard elods break up and powder under the united action of air, sunlight and water. 

In one glass put some lumps of salt ; in another powdered salt ; pour water into both. 
It will be seen that the powder dissolves &ster than the lumps. 

(&) In the e/(M#-foom— Burn a wax«eandle, showing that water Tapour and oarbonio add 
gas are given off. If you hold an iuTorted glass oyer the burning eandle, water will form in 
the glass. If you bnrn the eandle inside a bottle, earbonie aeid gas will be formed. 

Dry a plant and then bum it It will be seen that the greater part of the plant is 
eomposed of water and of subetaneea whieh, on burning, fly off in the form of gas, while but 
little remains in the form of ash. 

(e) In theJteld—Ootttnat the orops in manured fields with those in fields not msnurad. 
Lesson V.-^Plcmi food,-^ (a) In the Jield-^'Polni out how many things whieh might 

serye as manure are wasted in an Indian Tillage ; and, so far as possible, explain the methods 
of putting them to adyantage. 

(5) In tkeJUld-'-Toini out the methods of making good manure out of ordinary manure* 
sueh as bones, oow-dung, urine, ete. 

(e) In theJield^Conlnti the erop on an irrigated with that on an nnirrigated field, and 
point out the inorease oauaed by irrigation. If possible, point out an embanked field and its 
advantages. 

Leteon VL^Car^nl proieetion.-^a) In ihefteld-~Toini out fields full of weeds and 
fields bearing thiek-sown crops* Explain the injuries arising under these oiroumstanoee. 
Explain the advantages of sowing in lines ; show the use of the daura and dundia (a H^^t 
bullock hoe). 

(5) In ike field— Voini out kam grass, and show the method of exterminating it. 

(e) Jit<Ae^i^8bould the diseases of 0^10, ^ema (rust) or itoiiitfa (smut) be present 
in the crop, point them out. Oontrsst healthy and diseased plants, and explain the methods 
of getting rid of diseases. 

(<0 In ikefieid—Voini out different kinds of scareorows, and explain their use. 

Explain also the protection afforded by making hedges and imising maekans with strings 
ofbelb. 

Book IV. 

Lesson F/X— 2%e/foi0er.-*(a) In the e/Mf-i>eom— Explain fully the sfcruoture of a 
cofcton*flower, and show that the structure of the hibiseus or of the hkindi flower is the same. 

(6) In the class-room-- Show the structure of flowers commonly found in the country. 
In ^Ae/e/i— Point out a erop of Indian corn and ehow how the pollen from the male 

flowers of the tassel falls upon the stigma of the female flowers attached to the cob. 

* See list of experiments in Appendix (4). 
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(4 tn Hit >l«M^P6iot Mi ft ield •! gDiirl4iko plMili» raetunben, f nmipkiis, 0ke. 
Show their MJe and fcfliale flowoti and axpUda Um ptrt p«rfoftai«d by ioMoti in fdrtUinog 
tbefteedi. 

Eipkln thoronfthlj the formation of seed. 

£##«•» VIIL'-Qood M«l.-^(«) Bepoat LeMn III (a), (ft), (0) and («. 

(5) Jfi ^A«^<l.— Pobtonl inttaaoea in whioh onlliTalara praetiaa rotation of aitopat and 
explain ito adraotages. 

In tke c^oM-room—Name erope of other conntriea whioh are (prown with adnmlage in 
India. 

(fi) In the elasi^room-^Qiwe mUofkcet ot cwpB of other oonniries whioh either am or 
eonld be enltifated in the pnpili' Tillagea. 

Leuon IX.-^Planifood. — (a) In the eZott-rooM— 4how all that happeni when a plant 
is grown in a bottle (bottle-oaltnre). Sew eeed in eleaned land, and water with eleaH water ; 
then^ aa the plant grows, ehow how it liree for a few daji on the food it derivee frem the 
air alone. 

Perform the experiment of oxygen gae given off by leates, and expkin that the oxygen 
gi^ni off thiottgh the leaToe forme part of the carbonie aoid gae (whioh th^y have abeorbed). 

Perform the experiment of blowing through a tnbe into lhne-water» and explain that 
carbonie aoid irae forms part of the breath we exhale. 

Perform the experiment of transpiration^o and explain the valne of water to plants. 

(6) in ^ile e2att-roM»— Bxplain eonTincingly that the soil of a field in whieh erope are 
sown each year becomes weakened, and how great, for this reason, is the need of mannring. 

(jp) In the o^oee-rPOM^Explain thoroughly how nrlne is wasted in a Tillage and how it 
aoeidentally finds its way into the fields. Explain the method of pnttisg grfen orop 
mannre on the field. 

(<f) In ih$ tfoetTOon i — Explain the methods of making mannre from dnng and bonee 
reepeetirely. 

(e) In ihn fla«««foeM— llioronghly explain the advantagee of irrigatien in mannred 
fields, and espeoially its neoeeeity in fields mannred with dnng or green crop manure. Show 
the neeeesity of different kinds of mannre for different fields. 

Xeeeofli X.^FUntJood.-^(d) In ^Ae/eltf-^ Point ont rarions kinds of soil. 

Jn^ites^Mt-roofPi^ In order to show the effect of heat and water in the detrition of 
roeks, heat a broken bottle and immediately oool it (by throwing on water), when it will split 
up. 

(h) In th$ e/a#ef00fln— Bepeat the experiment of the elods of earth given nnder Lesson 

1V(«). 

In ^iUjMi— Point ont the harrowing or ploughing of fields after the harteet, and 
explain ite nse. 

It poesible, shdw an English plough , and contrast its effect with that of the ttatfre 
plough. 

(e) In ^iUjSe/il— PMnt out the adrantages of deep ploughing and explain what fields 
are suitable for it. 

{ii In tk$ cto##*roofli--Bepeat the experiment of transpiimtion. Weigh a fkeeh plant ; 
then dry it in the sun and weigh again. From the difference in weight show how much water 
tiiero wu in the plant. 

(e) In tJU efoee-rooM— Take two flat oblong pieces of glsas and tie them together with 
etring. Plunge one end of them into water, allemng the other end to rem«in outaide, when 

• See Ust of experiments In Appendix (4). 
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jmi win Me that the wattr omms to find its own lerel and rites up between the two phtea of 
gla«. Haido^ porfonned this experiment giro a fall aeeonnt of oapillarj attnotioii. 

Show how thia fone aeta in blotUog-paper and in earth. Show that a aan-dried fariok 
aaeka np more water than looae toil. 

In tk€jield^Vo\ni oat the nee of daura and duiidia (bnllook hoe) and explain the 
advantage gained by oaing a hkurpi (spud) in ao ladian garden. 

{fj IntieJield^U poeiibley point ont a eompletelj embanked field, and explain ita 
advantagea. 

(^) In ik^JMd^Jl poerible, point ont the diflEerent methods of Irrigation and deeeribe 
them. 

Xe##o« 2CJ.^Caite^id proUoHan.-^a) In the /aM— <fompare fielda fall of weeds and 
weeded fieldk 

In ike elauHFoom -Deeeribe the adTantagee of weeding. 

In tk€ /e^-Point ont kant graas in the fields ; explain the method of extemdnaiing 
it. 

(h) In tU ^<l— Point ont kans and other kiadv of gram in flower. Explain how 
advantageons it is to root them np before tliej flower. Oomparet by wei^^ing the onttnrna, 
erops sown in lines and eiops sown broadoast and point ont the methods of weeding tiiose 
crops. 

Bepeat explanation of nse of dcmra and dundia. 

(e) In ^AeJIeM— Explain the adfantage of thinning a erop. Oonfarast a thiek and a 
thinned erop. 

{d) In tkeJIM^lt posrible point ont crops of broadeast and transplanted rioe, and 
explain the adyantages or the opposite of each method. Show the method of byoiiJ^ 

(0) In thefleld^Toini out gerua (mat) and kandua (smot) ; explain how these diseases 
spread by the mere aot of destroying crops. Show how to get rid of them. 

In tkejleld^l^oiat ont seareerowi and hedges and explain their nsea. 

Leuon XIL—J-grienUuna maehinerjf and implemenU.^a) In tkeJield'^CoainMi 
the Indian with the Knglieh plough. 

(b) Inthefleld'-Voini oat the nses of ihedh&nkli (a kind of ewipe), the moM (well- 
backet) the rahai (Persian wheel)^ the duAara ekarta (double-backet) and, if possible, the 
C!awnpore water- pomp* 

{e) In ike JUld^li possible, point ont a winnower for winnowing grain in the threshing 
floor. 

(cQ In #iU>Ee/i— Compare the iicn roller-mill for crashing sngaioane with the wooden 

roller*mill (ghana) and pestle*mill (kolhu)^ and point ont their advantages and disadTantagea. 

Leuon XIIIr-The management qf farm eatUe^a) In ike e^OM-rooffi.— Explain the 
method of preparing green grass by eniilage, and explain its advantages. 

(ft) In ihefteld-^haw how the undermentioned diseasee can be recognised and how they 
should be treated, if cattle contraot them in any of the pupils' villages ;— 

(1) Binderpest, 1 (8) Plenzo-pnenmonla* 

(2) Anthrax. | (4) Foot and mouth disease. 

The fourteenth lesson is omitted from this list beoanss it deals with the law of landlord 
and tenant and cannot be praotically illnstrated. 

* Thia is a rough way of thinning rise nsnal in B«ipnr and Bilaspnr. Wben the erop is a few 
inohes high it is ploughed up, a number of tbe plants being tbus killed. Ite WAStefnlness compare^ 
with transplantation is obTioni^ 
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8yllahu$ qf Demomiration Work to Uluitrate the AffrietUtMrai Primer. 

JPreHminary.^Bjhihii tlie magnifying glatf. Show magnif jing poweri of a drop of 
water on leaf*bain. Explain general ttruotnre of the mioroeoope, and show ite efiPeet with 
preYionely prepared ilides* and alao with objeote (such as a flea) prepared for the ooeasion. 

Letson L-^iWUk ike flMerot^op^)— Yortioella, rotifera (fixed animals)— deemids and 
diatoms (moying-yegetahles)— toItox (moTing-Tegetabies in early stage). 

(On the ^a5/e)— SensitiTO plant— examples of plants which open and olose at eertain 
honrs* 

(WUh ike miero9e<^e)—The cellnlar stmotare of the root and stem of a plant. 

Zeeeon U.^iOn ike iMe )^&imt^!!ar% of the orange — ^plantwn stem^tap roots and 
orown roots— root hairs as seen on a plant dng np, and the rootlets of a plant grown in water 
—proof of root snotion— exhibit endosmosis with a tube closed at one end by a piece of 
bladder— aBrial roots of the nudxei bargad and orchid— compare beet with carroty onioo and 
potato as specimens of root and of stem de?elopment. 

Zeeeon m.—CIFiih ike ffifcro#0oj>tf)— Fibro-yasonlar bandies in the plantain— cross 
seotions showing their position in the plaintain and the arhar— also the thickness of cell walls. 

(On ike iabley-Beeti(m of trees showing the annnal growth nnder the ontside bark^flax 
fibre and hemp fibre extracted from the plants* 

Bxperiments to show transpiration with a shade— then with leayes having their petioles 
in water and ont of water. 

( WUk ike MscroMope)— Stomata of leaves— chlorophyll grannies. 

Leeeon IV.--{On ike ^o&Ze)— Cotton flower and seed. 

(WUk ike mieroicope) — Anthers and pollen grains— ^pollen grains adhering to stigma. 

Zeeean V^'^(On ike ^a5/e)— Compare with cotton flower a flower of the pea tribe— a iil 
flower^— a marigold— the flowering stalk of the maize— male and female flowers of the gonrd 
tribe— flowering stalks oE the grass tribe— exhibit the Paris model of a pea flower and dia* 
giams. 

Zeeeon VZ^(On ike ^a5/e)— Bepeat the experiment to show endosmosis— demonstrate 
the existenoe of inTisible gasee by showing the efFeot on light and on life of oxygen and 
carbonie acid gas confined in jan* prepare oxygen gas from ohloiate of potash or red oxide 
of mereary— prepare carbonic add gas from eharooal and prore its existence by limewaier— 
show its existence in breath expelled from longs. 

Show the evolntion of oxygen gas by leaves exposed to snnlight in water and the clearing 
of a jar of oarbonic aeid by plant notion so as to render it possible to bnrn a light in it— iUos- 
trate the gaseous, liquid and solid conditions of matter by an experiment with snlphnr. 

Zeeeon VIL^On ike ^a5/e)«-Compare good and bad wheat seed and ootton seed— prove 
by pot onltivation that a good seed of wheat or ootton will prodace a finer plant than a bad 
seed, if indeed the latter does not fail to germinate altogether— explain the loss in sowing 
for wheat a large amount of seed which does not germinate. 

(In ^Atf /e/<Q— Show the offoct on pknts of not being crowded but having plenty of 
room and air. 

Zeeeon VllZ^On ike ^Ze)— Compare different kinds of wheat seed— pissi» hanrm 
kathiat and different kinds of ootton— bani, jari, Amerioan. 
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Zea^ IZ.^On ike MZ«)— Show hf oaltifation in ditiillad wttor thai % pla&t oan, 
for tome iiin0» IWe on what it obtaini from air alone* 

Chemical oombinatioQ— ite differenoe from meohanieal oombinatioQ Ulurtnted bj mi 
experiment with sine and inlphart heated nnd nnheated— explode hydrogen and oxygon and 
piodnee water—^eoompoee water by eleotrioi^^eompaie a pieoe of ehalk with epeoimens of 
oaleinm. oarbon and oxygen gas— oontraet ohalk (carbonate of lime) with pare limo 
(lacking oarbonie aeid)^pre|^are Htttwater tfom the Utter— dri?e off earbonie aoid horn the 
former and ihow the formation of ehalk by the oombmation of the earbonie acid wHh the 
Hmewater— repeat the experiment on Hmewater with earbonie add formed from ehffoeal— 
ilioetrtte ehemkal oombhiation by the formation of eopper nitrate— thow the itrtting of 
iron by oombination of oxygen— then drive off the oxjgefh from red oxide of merenry Md 
ihow ito rednetion to pare metal and lose of weight owing to loea of oxygen. 

Repeat the experimente desoribed in the aeoond olanae nnder Leoaon YI— ahow leat of 
weight by dealceation in case of oabbage or other fleahyleared plant— weigh a pfeee of 
green bamboo— then deiioeale to ahow weight of water— then rednee to ehareoal to Aow 
the weight of anbataneea other than earbon and mineral eonatitnenta-^then rednoe t6 aahea to 
ahow weight of mineral eonatitnenta. 

Leuon X — {On tk$ toUe)— Exhibit apeelmena of different kinda of aolla and aaalyao 
them meehanieally to ahow rariona degreea of fineneaa. 

{In tkeJkld),^T\M box ayatem of keeping cattle and theproper ahoiage of maniM nnder 
eover. 

Xe#ae» Zl.-^On tU #a5/e)^Sffeet of watering with aolntion of aaltpelaaUpol-enlti- 
vaiion— pot«oaltiTation with Tariona mannrial anbataaoea. 

{In tUfieU^Th^ aewage farm, the Yille and Mannre aeriaa of enperiaiaaial pfeU. 

Luarn Xll.'^On the ^a6/a)^Ball and ring experiment to ahow oxpaamen by hast and 
eontraoiion by eold— the therawmeier— cracking of aoBa by altemaia keniin^ and cooling 
illnatrated by heating a glaca rod and eooiing it anddenly— ahow by meahaaical analfaia the 
Tarying proportion of fine partidea In different aamplea of aoila. 

{In ih0ji9ld)^The eonalmelion and working of tho earth-taflning pkingh. 

Zeimm XIILMOn the M^HObpiUaij Mlioft in a fine tnbe— in a avipdry brick«» 
oontraat with a heap of looae eavth. 

Xeaaofi XiF.— (iin ikejield) -Embanking for wheat— effect of irrigation on wheafc and 
garden eropa. 

{On ike «a^e)— innatrate the effad of irrigation in pot-eytlTation. 

Lesson XV.^On «ln tMe) flp eo ima ni ol kiins graaa and of agia if proonrabla. 

{In theJieldi'^Eft^ of allowing a fiold to become woody or ita planta ovaiorowded. 

{WUh the mieroseope) — Bnatt ergot, bant and amnt. 

Lesson XVL'-{In theJIeldy-^Oontiruciion and nae ol the following implementa :— 
Swediah plongh compamd with the local nagar— bakhar— daara— dQndia-tifanr-^rgara- 
chain-pnmp— eteeMift— moth— winnower— tbreaher— angaManemilla. 

Lesmm XVII-^In theJMd) ffneilago-^f peaatble, IHnatrata catUe c&aaae by asami- 
nation of patienta in the Toterinary diapenaaiy. 
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Agricultural Jfparatus for Primary Sekooli. 

L BequiremBni9,^Two bottles ; two bored corks ; seed ; a shallow troagb biottiog. 
paper ; water ; manure or soil ; paper. 

BxperimewU.—{J) Place seed in troagh between layers of moist blotting-paper for f onr 
or five days. Then jBU one bottle with water to the top, and transpUmt young plant to hole 
in cork, supporting it with cotton, so that its roots reach water. Surround bottle with paper^ 
and place in airy, sunny spot. Change water erery two or four days. The plant will grow 
for a few days and then wither. 

{B) Bepeat ezperiment {j±) with the other bottle ; but supply food* for the pknt at time 
of changing water. Here the plant will grow as though in the ground, but, owiog to excess 
of water, remains thinner than if in ground. 

JSent/^.— These experiments supply an object-lesson on the growth of plants ; we also see 
that plants draw up nourithment dissolyed in water by their roots ; but in experiment {A) 
owing to lack of food, the plant dies prematurely. 

IL'^E^uirement.'^k magnifying glass. 

JKrperiflMii^.— Show parts of plants, especially flower. 

JS»f»/^.— This serres as an object-lesson and to illustrate the lessons generally. 

IIL — B$q%ir0m9nU,—k wide*moutbed bottle ; a tube open at both ends and with one 
end widened out ; a bladder ; green salts of copper. 

ExperivMfU.'^VMi plain water in bottle. Fasten bladder so tightly with string to wide 
end of tube at to be aii^tight Pour water thickened with salts into tube, and insert latter, 
wide end downwards, into water in bottle, and fix with cork. Mark point to which water in 
tube comes up. After half an hour the water in tube will hare risen. 

i^n(^^.^We see that a thin, penetrating substance rises through a bladder into a thicker 
substance. It is by this power of eodoemons that a plant draws its food up from the 
ground by its roots. 

IF.— ISe^wfreflMiito.^A dean glaes; an earthen jar containing a plant with healthy 
foliage. 

J^d^jMrimeii^.— Inyert glass over plant, and place in bright sunlight. After half an 
hour, the inside of the glass will have become quite dimmed with water Tapour, which 
gradually oondenaes owing to ooldness of glass, becomes water and trickles down inside of 
glass. 

itott/^.^We see that water-rapour is continually being giren off by the plant* Thia is 
called transpiiation through the leaves. 

V .'^B9quir9m9nU.'^k laige wide-mouthed bottle; leaTes of some plant; a small 
earthen trongh. 

Eaferimmd.'^TAX bottle with water and insert leaves. Fill trongh with water, and 
invert bottle in it in snoh a way that no air gets in. Place in bright sunlight After about 
three honn very small bubbles are seen adhering to the ends of the leaves, and after a time 

* The method of makbg this food is explained as follows :— Mix soil or manure in a bucket 
with water and let it stand till the nonzishing elements are dissolved. The water, drained off and 
filtered through blotting paper, is the food to be used in expezimenti. 
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oolleei abore hi the bottle. Thli g«a k not common air» bat oxygeui is oan be proved by 
testing its piopertiee.* 

BetM^^Yfe see that leftToe, in the prooess of respiiation, give oat oxygen thioagh their 
stomnta. 

VL^ Requir&menti.-^k glass tube one foot in length and with a month half -an^inoh in 
diameter ; clear limemter (instructions for making this are added) ; a glass bowU 

Sacperiment.^Fut some limewater into bowl, and blow into it through tube. After a 
few moments the water will appear cloudy^ and finally, oinng to the formation of chalk , 
will beoome quite white. If the bowl be set aside for a few hours, the ohalk will settle at 
the bottom, clear water remaining above. 

Su%lt.^~^e see that earboalc acid gas is given off from the lungs in respiration. This 
experiment is shown in connexion with the absorption of this gaff, and the giving off of 
oxygen, by leayes in the presence of sunlight. 



* Unfortnziately this eiperiment is defeotiye— the gas cannot be collected in snfieient qaan- 
tily to allow of its being showa (by bnxning a wire in it» or some such means) to be reallj 
oj^ygen. 
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APPENDIX C(S). 



Time-table for each of ike parallel aeet%on9 of the Normal Agricultural Clan. 



Daj. 



7-8. 



8-«. 



9—10. 



Monday . 

Tneflday • 
Wednefldftj 

Thnzaday 
Friday . 

Satarday • 



Lessons of Bea> 
ders relating 
to Botany. 



Ditto 
Model 



LeofloDs of Bea- 
ders relating 
toAgrionltnre. 



Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 

Lessons of Bea- 
ders relatiiij 
to Ai 
tore. 



Biamination • 



Ditto 
Ditto 



Lessons of Rea- 
ders relating 
to Agrionl- 
tnre. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 



Patwaris' mtup 



Drawing 

Patwaris' pa- 
pers. 

Drawing « 

Lesson of Rea- 
der on the 
manaffement 
of t a r m 
cattle. 

Drawing 



Inspection of 
orops and 
gardening. 



Deshi kasrat. 

Patwaris' pa- 
pers. 

Deshi kasmt. 

Inspection of 
erops and 
gardening. 



Deshi kasrat. 
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